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THE WEST WIND’S BURDEN. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


A gentle wind of western birth, 
From some far summer sea, 

Wakes daisies in the wintry earth, 
Wakes thoughts of hope in me. 

The sun is low, the paths are wet, 
And dance with frolic hail; 

The trees, whose spring-time is not yet, 
Swing sighing in the gale. 

Young gleams of sunshine peep and play, 
Thick vapors crowd between ; 

’Tis strange that on a coming day 
The earth will all be green! 

The north wind blows and blasts and raves, 
And flaps his snowy wing; 

Back! toss thy bergs on arctic waves, 
Thou canst not stay our spring. 


—_— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The International Council of Women, 
which will begin to-night at Washington, 
D. C., with a reception to delegates and 
visitors, will continue its sessions all 
through next week. A report of its pro- 
ceedings will appear in our next issue. 
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The Women’s License Suffrage Bill 
passed the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, March 20, by a vote of 118 to 
110, pairs included. As 121 is a majority 
of the whole body, and a number of known 
friends of the measure were absent un- 
paired, this is a decisive victory. The 
question now goes to the Senate, with a 
fair probability of its passage. 





A strenuous but unavailing eftort has 
been made by the friends of license to de- 
feat this license suffrage bill, on the 

round that it is more a woman suffrage 

easure than a temperance one. But 
lassachusetts suffragists have never peti- 
toned for anything short of full muni- 
ipal suffrage. They are well aware 
at this bill will not promote their object 
nless women vote in large numbers and 
0 the right side. Whether or not women 
ill do 80 remains to be seen. Of course 
hose who believe that women have a 
ight to vote on all questions believe that 
hey should have a right to vote on this 
he. The opponents of woman suflrage 

0 the other hand ought to support this 

ill in order to test the question whether. 

omen really do want to vote. 





Several thousand women have peti- 
oned the Massachusetts Legislature for 
right to vote on the license question, 


nd one hundred have remonstrated 
ainst it, 


Representative Custer has introduced in 
© Iowa Legislature a resolution to ‘sub- 
it a constitutional amendment giving full 

rage to women. The House passed it 
be engrossed by a vote of 66 to 25. 


, 
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The Baltimore M. E. Conference, which 
just closed its 104th session, is the 
par | Conference” of Methodism in 

nited States, and is one of the most 








conservative bodies of that church. Yet 
the irrepressible woman question did not 
fail to come to the front. It was moved 
to petition the general conference in favor 
of allowing the missionary women in 
India to administer baptism, since male 
missionaries cannot get access to the ze- 
nanas. The motion was lost by a narrow 
majority of seven votes, 145 ministers 
voting. At the same conference, during 
a discussion of the temperance question, 
Rev. W. T. D. Clemm made a ringing 
speech for woman suffrage. The time is 
evidently approaching when in the Chris- 
tian church “There shall be neither Jew 
nor Greek, there shall be neither bond nor 
free, there shall be neither wale nor fe- 
male, but all one in Christ Jesus.” 
— OO 

Dakota has a new school Jaw which 
says: 

Sxction 27. In all elections held under the 
provisions of this act, all persons who are quali- 
tied electors under the general laws of our Terri- 
tory, and all women of twenty-one years and 
over, having the necessary qualifications as to 
citizenship and residence required by the general 
laws, and who have children of school age under 
their care or control, shall be qualified voters. 

Section 28. All persons, either male or fe- 
male, being twenty-one years of age and over, 
having the necessery qualifications under the 
gqperal laws as to citizenship and residence, shall 

eligible to the office of school director, judge 


or clerk of election, township clerk, or county 
superintendent of public schools. 


—_———e-oo—____—_- 


Territorial Superintendent Dye has de- 
cided that the expression ‘‘all women.... 
who have children of school age under their 
care or control,” does not include married 
women. According to law, children are 
not ander the joint care and control of both 
parents, but under the care and control of 
the father alone. Thus, in Dakota, the 
mother of an illegitimate child is reckoned 
as a fit person to vote at school elections, 
while the mothers of legitimate children 
are excluded, unless they are widows. All 
sorts of men may vote on school questions, 
whether they are fathers or not. And 
finally, a married woman may herself hold 
the. position of school director, judge or 
clerk of election, township clerk, or coun- 
ty superintendent of public schools, al- 
though she is regarded as incompetent to 
vote for the smallest of these officials. 
Could there be a more incongruous state 
of things? Even in Canada, where mu- 
nicipal suffrage is strictly confined to 
single women and widows, married women 
are admitted to school suffrage. Dakota 
ought to amend this extraordinary and 
anomalous law. 


+ 
+t 





The president of Harvard College re- 
fused the use of Sanders Theatre to the 
Harvard Total Abstinence Society for an 
address by Frances E. Willard, during her 
recent visit to Boston. The arrangements 
for the meeting were nearly completed. 
Phillips Brooks had consented to preside, 
and Miss Emma Thursby had offered to 
sing for the students. It was generally 
understood that President Eliot objected 
to having a body of Harvard men ask a 
woman to address them, and thought it a 
mistake that Mrs. Livermore had been in- 
vited to speak in Sanders Theatre some 
years ago. Friends of President Eliot 
say that what he really objected to was 
having a meeting held under the joint aus- 
pices of the Harvard Total Abstinence So- 
citty and the W. C. T. U., for fear this 
might strengthen the impression that total 
abstinence was wholly or primarily ‘‘a 
feminine virtue.” If so, the scruple seems 
scarcely warranted. A meeting held under 
the joint auspices of a society of men and 
a society of women ought not to convey 
the impression of an exclusively feminine 
aftair—especially with such a substantial 
representative of manhood upon the plat- 
form as Phillips Brooks. Meanwhile, the 
refusal of the theatre has certainly done 
much to strengthen the impression that 
the authorities at Harvard are inclined to 
be needlessly conservative on the woman 
guestion. Miss Willard gave her address 
in Union Hall, which could not begin to 
contain the audience that assembled. Prof. 
Palmer presided, and Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer and other notable persons sat on 
the platform. 


4+ 


In dearth of other argument, the oppo- 
nents of equal rights for women make all 
the capital they can out of the small num- 
ber of women who vote for school com- 
mittee in Massachusetts. They claim this 
as proof that very few women want full 
suffrage, or would use it if they had it. 
But Kansas women had had school suf- 
frage for more than twenty years, and 
very few of them exercised it. Last year 








the Legislature gave them municipal suf- 
frage, and 26,000 of them voted at the 
first opportunity: The women of Wash- 
ington Territory had had school suffrage 
for several years, and very few of them 
exercised it. Full suffrage was granted, 
and within four years, according to Chief 
Justice Greene’s estimate, five-sixths of 
the women were voting. In Toronto, un- 
til recently, the schoo] board were chosen 
at a separate election, and very few men 
voted. The Toronto Globe aud other pa- 
pers lamented over the impossibility of 
getting more than a handful of men out 
to vote at school elections. Now the 
school board are chosen at the regular 
municipal election, and there is no further 
difficulty about getting the men to vote. 
——_—--- 0 ee _____ 


The reason is obvious. The size of the 
vote cast at any election is just in propor- 
tion to the amount of public interest and 
excitement which that election calls out. 
Thus, at presidential elections, in Massa- 
chusetts, most of the voters vote; at ordi- 
nary State elections, only about half of 
them; and at any sort of special election, 
only a very small fraction. If the school 
committee were chosen at a separate elec- 
tion, would the majority of men turn out 
to vote? Every one who has the slightest 
experience in politics knows better. The 
importance of electing good school boards 
can hardly be over-estimated, and the 
question is one which ought to call out 
the utmost public interest; but it is a mel- 
ancholy truth that it does not, either 
among women or men. The fact that 
most women will not vote when there is 
nothing to be voted for but school com- 
mittee*is only another proof of Mrs. 
Poyser’s words,‘‘God Almighty made ’em 
to match the men.” The obvious remedy 
is to give them municipal suffrage. 
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The Brooklyn Woman’s Club proposes 
to buy or build a club-house. ‘The Brook- 
lyn Daily Times says: 


**A woman’s club house is not an untried 
scheme. ‘There is none east of Michigan, 
but that State and Wisconsin have each 
one. The Woman’s Club of Wisconsin, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee. was the 
first to take such a step. Articles of in- 
corporation organizing a stock company 
within that club under the name of ‘The 
Athenaeum’ were signed in October, 1886. 
‘T'wenty-five thousand dollars was sub- 
scribed in shares by the women stock- 
holders, and a two-story building with 
kitchens, club-parlors, library, committee- 
rooms, dressing-rooms and large assembly 
hall was putup last year. ‘The articles of 
association limit membership in the Board 
of Directors to women. ‘Thé club-house 
is a financial success. The Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Club of Grand Rapida, Mich., op- 
ened a club-house Jan. 1, of this year. 
Their building is a pretty two-story struct- 
ure, finely decorated, with reception hall, 
club library, banquet hall, auditorium and 
smaller meeting-rooms. ‘Chey report suc- 
cess for the new departure.” 


o> 
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THE NEWS CLASS. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 





There is no recurring indignity among 
the endless variety with which a woman 
of ideas has to put up, in the present con- 
struction of the social scheme, more 
odious than the manner in which the 
news-boy passes by the women’s seats in a 
railway train. He can hardly be induced 
to believe that patronage might possibly 
await him there, and when some man has 
whistled him back again, in response to 
the wistful and disappointed look of the 
intending feminine purchaser, the small 
news merchant returns and patronizingly 
flings down his least marketable wares 
with no intimation of an option in one’s 
news-monger on a woman’s part. 

But fairness compels the reluctant ad- 
mission that women as a class do not read 
the newspapers. Their interests are not 
cosmopolitan but provincial; the men of 
their household reserve whatever of “‘im- 
proving conversation” they can compass, 
for other company. Nor are the men to 
blame in this, for they know the women 
give small heed to the affairs of state. 
But breadth of view and charity of judg- 
ment and of utterance must have knowl- 
edge as their basis. All human beings 
“gossip ;"’ the only diflerence between no- 
ble and ignoble gossip being whether it 
is telescopic or microscopic; whether it 
relates to matters vital to humanity, or 
vital only to one’s self, and one’s own 
thimble-circuit of personal environment. 

When in Washington last month, I[ 
found something new under the sun going 
on in the delightful Mt. Vernon Seminary 
founded and conducted by Mrs. J. E. 
Somers, a life-long friend of mine, and a 





“woman who has ideas.” ‘The young 
women were making a scientific study of 
the newspaper, and they were doing it 
with the supervision of Miss Jenny Pin- 
dell, of Baltimore, another friend whom I 
have always loved and honored for her 
true heart and teeming brain. At my re- 
quest, athird near friend and former as- 
sociate teacher, Miss Frances E. Fish, of 
the department of English Literature in 
the Seminary, wrote out the plan, and I 
submit it herewith to the readers of the 
WomaAN’s JOURNAL, hoping that as a mis- 
sionary act they may try to set in motion 
similar studies in the schools, public 
and private, which they can influence. 
Nothing will do more to invade the soli- 
tude of the masculine intellect, to render 
men and women mentally congenial, and 
to enrich the home life and home talk of 
our people, than to have good newspapers 
and their great world-themes become fa- 
miliar in our mouths as household words. 

Now comes the really interesting part 
of this article, namely, my friend Miss 
Fish’s outline of 

MISS PINDELL’S NEWS CLASSES. 

It is hardly safe to say. in these days, 
that anything is new or impossible, for 
straightway some wiseacre will arise and 
declare that thing to have been known to 
the Chinese ages ago; or some inventive 
genius will cause the heretofore super- 
natural to be a common every-day occur- 
rence. Nevertheless, I shall make bold to 
affirm that the News Class, ‘‘as she is 
taught” by Miss Pindell, is a new thing 
under the sun, the Solomons to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Doubtless, many 
are aware of the existence of conversation 
classes, in which society ladies are instruct- 
ed in the art of conversation upon the vari- 
ous social topics. The News Classis much 
deeper and broader in its aim; and the 
idea is original with Miss Pindell. 

The object, briefly stated, is to keep 
abreast with the history of the world as it 
is making each day, that being cousidered 
quite as important as the history long 
since made. Hence the propriety of giv- 
ing the News Class a place in the courses 
of study in the schools, establishing a 
news professorship, as has been suggested. 
The reading of the newspaper has been 
too much given over to the male members 
of the community, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the columns devoted to crime, ac- 
cident and society. 

Few of our women interest themselves 
in the greatand vital questions of the day: 
such as the fisheries, the Irish question, 
the tariff, temperance, etc. In the News 
Class such topics are presented in a clear 
and logical manner from their beginning 
to their present status, henceforth insur- 
ing an interest in their daily progress 
equal to that in the succeeding chapters in 
a good serial. 

The subjects of art, literature and sci- 
ence are interspersed, so that the newest 
works of art and their makers, the newest 
books and their writers, and the most re- 
cent inventions and discoveries in science 
are brought to the pupils’ notice. The 
presentation of these themes is rather sug- 
gestive than exhaustive, so that one gues 
from the class thirsting for more rather 
than witha feeling of satiety; hence the 
interest aroused to pursue the subject far- 
ther. The last part of the time allotted to 
the class is taken up in giving a spirited 
bulletin of the news, home and foreign, of 
the preceding week. 

Let no one imagine for an instant that 
it is an easy matter to conduct a News 
Class. Miss Pindell spends many hours 
each day in preparation, and her manner 
of presentation is so forcible and delight- 
ful, her transitions from ove thewe to an- 
other so skilful, that her pupils are forced 
to the conclusion that no one who has not 
the same power to grasp, combine and 
“put” the material, could go and do like- 
wise. Besides two classes in Washington, 
one for ladies and one for young ladies, 
Miss Pindell has two similar classes in 
Baltimore, where she resides. Her work 
has become so popular éhat she has oppor- 
tunity for more than she has time. 

FRANCES A. Fish. 

Mt. Vernon Seminary, Washington, D. C. 
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THE ONLY HAPPY WOMAN. 





There is only one happy woman in Rus- 
sia, the priest’s wife; and it is a common 
mode of expression to say, ‘‘as happy as a 
priest’s wife.” The reason she is so happy 
is because her husband’s position depends 
upon her. If she dies, he is deposed and 
becomes a mere layman, and his property 
is taken away from him and distributed, 
half to his children and half to the gov- 
ernment. 

The dreadful contingency makes the 
Russian priest careful to get a healthy 
wife, if he can, and makes him take ex- 
traordinarily good care of her after he has 
secured her. He waits upon her in the 
most devoted way. She must never get 
her feet wet, and she is petted and put in 
hot blankets if she has so much as a cold 
in the head. It is the greatest possible 
good fortune for a girl to marry a priest— 
infinitely better than to be the wife of a 
nobleman. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ALcortT left her copyrights to her 
nephew and adopted son, John Pratt 
Alcott. 

Miss EpitH M. Tomas, the Ohio poet, 
will henceforward make her home in New 
York, with her younger sister. 


Rev. Mary C. JONEs, who is describe: 
as an evangelist of rare ability, has been 
called to the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church of Spokane Falls, W. T. 


Miss Ips J. Brooks, professor of 
mathematics in Little Rock (Ark.) Uni- 
versity, has been elected reserve delegate 
to the M. E. General Conference. 





Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE is engaged 
to supply the Universalist pulpit in Wash- 
ington on Sunday, March 25 and April 1. 
She spoke in that city on Friday evening, 
the 23d inst. 

Miss F. HENRIETTA MULLER, of Lon- 
don, has written a letter expressing regret 
at her inability to be present at the Inter- 
national Council of Women. Miss Helen 
‘Taylor is also prevented from coming. 


Mrs. Louisa Parsons HOPKINS is the 
author of a dainty little volume of **Easter 
Carols,” brought out by Lee and Shepard. 
It is beautifully got up, and the contents 
show that Boston's one woman school 
supervisor is also a poet. 


Mrs. M. A. CROCKER, of San Francisco, 
Cal., has given the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of that city $10.000. 
It will be-tsed to purchase a lot upon 
which a building will be erected by the 
association. 


Mrs. Patti LYLE COLLus is employed 
by the government at Washington as a 
reader of **blind handwriting” in the Dead- 
letter Office. She is an expert, and is paid 
a good salary. She is said to read every 
known language except Russian and Chi- 
nese. A thousand letters a day pass 
through her hands, but she deals only 
with the addres#es. 


Mrs. REBECCA BENNETT was chosen 
moderator at an adjourned annual town 
meeting held in Lee, N. H., March 21. - It 
is the first instance of a woman being 
elected to such a position in New Hamp- 
shire. Another woman, Mrs. James 
Buzzell, was elected superintendent of 
schools. 

Mrs. C. B. WHEELER writes to the Wom- 
an’s News that the Woman’s Exchange of 
Los Angeles, Cal., of which she is business 
manager, has greatly increased in num- 
bers and usefulness since it was started 
less than a year ago. It has more than 
one hundred and fifty consignors, women 
who wholly or partly support themselves. 
It has also opened a registry, at a very 
low price, for persons who want help and 
others who want employment. It assists 
from ninety to one hundred women every 
month. 


Mrs. HANNAH D. KNOTT is president 
of the town council of Syracuse, Kan. 
Harper's Bazar says: ‘She is a motherly- 
looking dame of forty-five, and proprietor 
of a Jarge millinery establishment. Mrs. 
Knott is also a member of the committee 
on sidewalks and crossings, and of the 
committee on finance. Her committee 
have built about fifteen thousand feet of 
sidewalk, and graded and improved streets 
and alleys. They have never had a com- 
plaint made of their extravagance; and 
they flatter themselves that they have ex- 
pended the people’s money judiciously.” 


Susan Hays WARD has an article in the 
April Chautauquan, entitled, ‘‘More Work 
for Women.” Among the employments she 
suggests as “Shaving money in them” are: 
poultry raising, bee culture, rose crlture, 
serving meals to several families in a neigh- 
borhood, professional shopping, and keep- 
ing for sale the roots, seeds and bulbs of 
wild flowers. She gives some good advice 
upon preparing for the profession of home 
decoration, for the leading of literary clubs, 
and the‘care of public libraries. . She con- 
cludes with these words : **In deciding what 
work to undertake, it is safe to lay down the 
rule that the thing to make money by is 
the one thing which you can do best. Try 
to build up a reputation and create a de- 
mand for your specialty. First, be sure 
that your work is judged good by good 
judges. Secondly, have no foolish shame- 
facedness about receiving money for your 
work. If it is good it is worth paying 
for, and to receive wages for work adds 
dignity to labor. And, last, having made 
a reputation, keep up your standard, and 
do not let your business, like Mrs. Dom- 
bey, die for want of an effort.” 
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Mr. Edwin D. Mead writes us as fol- 
lows: 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you forgive me for expressing my 

ment with your correspondent in the 

OMAN’S JOURNAL of March 3, that the 
cause of woman suffrage suffers by such a 
short and sharp reference as that of the 
JOURNAL to Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells as 
“jin full accord with every drunkard and 
drunkard-maker ip the State,” because of 
her opposition to the bill allowing women 
to vote on the license question? ‘That 
Mrs. Wells is conscientious,” you say to 
your correspondent, ‘‘does not alter the 
fact that she is one with them in opposing 
the rights of the bruised and beaten wife 
to a voice on the one question of her own 
protection.” And in your earlier refer- 
ence you say, “It is a curious position for 
the president. of the Moral Education 
Society.” , 

Now I think it would be better to say 
nothing about the Moral Education Soci- 
ety. There are two questions pending 
here, as it is very easy to see—the suffrage 
question, and the temperance question. 
1 assume that Mrs. Wells is just as sincere 
a friend of temperance, and just as warm 
a hater of the grog-shop, as the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. What her position may be as 
to the best temperance legislation I do not 
know, and it is unimportant here to ask, 
because it seems to me evident that the 
suffrage question and not the temperance 
question is what she is now concerned 
with. She is opposed to woman suffrage 
on general principles. I suppose she op- 
posed the school suffrage. I suppose she 
sees in the proposed temperance suffrage 
just another step toward general suffrage, 
as, in fact, it is; and so she writes toevery 
member of the Massachusetts Senate, as 
you say, (to three members, as I am told 
on other authority,) to vote against it. I 
suppose that other women urged every 
member to vote for it, as it was their 
right to do; as it was, perhaps, their duty 
to do if they felt strongly on the matter. 

[ am very sorry that Mrs. Wells is op- 
posed to woman suffrage. When I con- 
sider her antecedents, and her general 
mental make-up, and her radical attitude 
on most questions, | am surprised at it. I 
am surprised that certain friends of mine 
are Presbyterians, and that others find 
Mr. Cleveland an ideal civil service re- 
former. I am surprised that others are 
so hot against the Blair Bill. | am sur- 
prised that Gen. Armstrong, for instance, 
is so hot against it. I have never been 
very hot for it; I have, at times, in- 
fluenced by the judgment of men like Gen. 
Armstrong, whose knowledge of the 
Southern situation is so much better than 
mine, doubted its expediency. ‘I'o-day, 
were I in Congress, [ should vote for it; 
and next year I may be very hot for it. I 
believe it would work great good to the 
South, and I do not much fear those dan- 
gers which Gen. Armstrong and Gen. 
Hawley, and so many good men, with 
what I think exaggerated notions about 
self-help and local government, see in it. 
Every Bourbon in the South, every man 
who wants to keep the South ignorant, is 
opposed to the Blair Bill, as well as Gen. 
Armstrong and these men whom we honor. 
But can we not distinguish between these 
parties, and is it not our duty to do it, if 
we aim to be fair in discussion, and are 
not wholly partisans? I[ confess that I 
should feel a little queer in telling Gen. 
Armstrong that he is in full accord with 
every fool and Bourbon in the South, and 
that his conscientiousness ‘‘does not alter 
the fact,” although, of course, it would 
be strictly true; and I am quite sure 1 
should not add any reference to the fact 
that his father was a missionary to the 
Sandwich Islands, nor ask him whether 
he didn’t think himself a curious Chris- 
tian. I confess that I should have felt a 
little hurt, had I been in the Legislature 
two years ago and voted against the 
Metropolitan Police Bill, as 1 think I 
should have done on those grounds of 
local government which it is so hard to 
adjust, if somebody had announced that [ 
was in full accord with every rum-seller 
in Boston. I should feel hurt were I a 
citizen of Georgia to-day, were the negroes 
there not yet enfranchised, and were they 
allin favor of prohibition, if I were told, 
because I[ insisted upon an educational 
qualification for suffrage, that | was in 
full accord with the drunkards and the 
drunkard-makers. 

Mrs. Wells, very mistakenly, I think, 
holds that woman suffrage would be as bad 
for society as you and I hold illiterate 
voting to be; holds especially, I under- 
stand. that it would be bad for woman 
herself. She is, therefore, entirely con- 
sistent, and not to be blamed, for refusing 
to advocate giving women the suffrage 
now, because a certain reform happens 
now to be pending on which most women 
would probably vote right. I have not 
the slightest idea that it is a question of 
drunkenness with Mrs. Wells any more 
than it is a question of this year’s igno- 
rance with Gen. Armstrong. I wish to 
say, further, that [do not myself believe 
that it is a good or a wise thing to plead 
for the suffrage for women, or for any 
class of men, because they are likely to 
vote this year for the reform which is dear 
to us, or next year for the man whom we 
would like to see president. Let us stick 
to fundamental principles of right and jus- 
tice, and then our cause is strong. 

I write thus plainly, because my own 
sympathy with the cause of woman suf- 
frage and the cause of temperance is so well 
known, I trust that I can afford it, and es- 
pecially because my warm and kindly 
feeling for the JOURNAL is known to you. 
I write indeed expressly because the cause 
of woman suffrage is so dear to me, and 
because this particular reference has been 
made a reproach to the cause in my hear- 
ing. ‘This is the kind of fairness we are 
to yon when women rule,” it was said; 
and there followed the customary chapter 
about women’s narrowness, franticness, 

rsonalities, aud piques. This woman, 

nown to all of us in Boston for her 
humaneness and high sympathies and her 





untiring devotion to noble lumped 
in this way with draaharie And irevierd- 
makers—it is the reductio ad absurdum!/ 
But my friend has a good supply of sweet 
reasonableness, we pose 
that she talks as ridiculously about woman 
suffrage as some of the remonstrants who 
go up to the State House each winter; and 
I did not find it hard to show her by many 
parallelisms from utterances in men’s 
campaigns purely, that it was not ‘the 
woman of it,” but simply the partisan of 
it. I use the word partisan with easy 
freedom, because I have been something 
of a partisan myself occasionally, and 
know what it is to be hot. I sincerely 
hope that I may never be cold where any- 
thing is at issue which I deem momentous. 
But | sincerely wish that we might all be 
more generous; and if women, who, in 
spite of Mrs. Wells and all the rest, are 
surely going to vote, quite put us men to 
the blush by their generosity and magna- 
nimity in political discussion, I shall not 
be sorry. EpwIin D. MgEap. 


(Mr. Mead’s argument may be con- 
densed into two main propositions :(1) that 
a person may be on the same side with all 
the baser elements of society without, 
therefore, necessarily being in the wrong; 
and (2) that when he or she does take 
such a position, it is an exhibition of 
undue partisan feeling to call attention to 
the fact. On the first point we agree with 
Mr. Mead; on the second we dffler with 
him. 

It does occasionally happen that the 
bad elements of society are solid on the 
right side of some question, but it happens 
very rarely. ‘The chances are at least a 
hundred to one againstit. Hence, when 
the bad elements are found unanimously 
opposing a given measure, the friends of 
the measure are entitled to point to the 
fact as presumptive evidence that their 
measure is a good thing. 

Again, when a highly respectable per- 
son ranges himself with all these disrepu- 
table elements in opposing a given reform, 
the friends of the reform are perfectly 
justified in pointing out the incongruity of 
his position, and in suggesting that he 
does not belong with that crowd. It was 
not we who arbitrarily “lumped” Mrs. 
Wells with all the drunkards and drunkard- 
makers; it was she who took her stand 
with them, on this question, of her own 
accord. If the mention of the fact is so 
bad, what is the fact itself? 


“Thou canst not bear it named, and wilt thou 
lo it?” 


That is what Schiller makes a young sol- 
dier say, when his general, who is about 
to go over to the enemy, winces at hearing 
his conduct called treason. When a good 
woman, like Mrs. Wells, finds herself in 
such exceedingly bad company as that of 
the drunkards and drunkard-makers in her 
opposition to woman suffrage, it ought to 
give her occasion to pause and reflect. 

Moreover, the argument from bad com- 
pany is one which the opponents of woman 
suffrage use with entire freedom. They are 
never weary of declaring that the suffra- 
gists, in their demand for the legal eman- 
cipation of women, are allied with anarch- 
ists, dynamiters, and petroleuses—in spite 
of the fact that no anarchist believes in 
woman suffrage, and that the petroleuses 
flourish in a country where women have 
not even the ordinary civil rights that they 
enjoy in America. 

Tn our opinion, the argument from bad 
company is legitimate, when it is confined 
within the limits of strict truth, and is 
presented without acrimony. And the 
other side virtually admit that it is legiti- 
mate, since they use it themselves. 

No doubt, Mrs. Wells is conscientious. 
The same was true of many pro-slavery 
men, many upholders of the divine right 
of kings, and many even of the supporters 
of the Inquisition. The honest intention 
should, of course, be conceded, where 
there is reason to believe that it exists. 
But when the battle is on against any in- 
justice, the point that most needs to be em- 
phasized is not the good intentions of its 
defenders, but thg fact that they are thor- 
oughly in the wrong. And if a pro-slav- 
ery man had at the same time been secre- 
tary of an association for the defence of 
individual rights, or an Inguisitor presi- 
dent of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, it would have been 
entirely proper to point out the inconsis- 
tency. 

As regards the number of letters writ- 
ten, we were inerror. We heard of sev- 
eral members of the Legislature who had 
received such a letter, and jumped to the 
conclusion that it was a circular. 

Mr. Mead objects to basing an arguinent 
for woman suffrage on the way women 
would probably vote. We agree with 
him that the great fundamental reason for 
woman suffrage is its justice. But when 
we see an important public measure (on 
which Mr. Mead admits that most women 
would probably vote right) failing for 
lack of support, a legitimate argument for 
woman suftrage can be deduced from that 
fact. With many people, an object lesson 
goes farther than any amount of abstract 
reasoning. 

Mr. Mead’s criticism is that of a friend, 
and is always good-natured. But, as he 





speaks of having heard our brief reference 
to Mrs. Wells criticised, we may be par- 
doned for saying that that paragraph has 
called out more expressions of cordial ap- 
proval from our readers than anything 
that has appeared in the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL for some time. A. 8. B. 
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THE WISCONSIN DECISION. 


New York, Marcu 5, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have seen the full and unanimous opin- 
ion of the Wisconsin Supreme Court in the 
case of Rev. Olympia Brown, from which 
the following is an extract: 


Chief-Justice Cassoday says: 


“Suffrage may be extended to any per- 
sons not mentioned in the section. . . . It 
is true as claimed (by us) that this sec- 
tion must be regarded as a limitation on 
the power of the Legislature. Otherwise 
there would have been no object in making 
it a part of the constitution. ... The ex- 
ercise of such power is not restricted to 
males, nor prohibited from being exer- 
cised as to females, unless by implications 
of a remote and argumentative character. 
The question is not whether the constitu- 
tion conferred the power so to extend the 
right of suffrage to women, but whether 
it anywhere expressly, or by necessary 
implication, prohibited the exercise of 
such power. . . . The limitation on the 
power so to extend the right of suffrage to 
women must be found in the constitution 
and laws of the State, or it does not exist 
at all. It is certainly not to be found 
there in express terms, nor do any of us 
think it can be found there by necessary im- 
plication.”"—Brown v. Phillips, Northwest- 
ern Reporter v. 36, No. 2, 244-5. 


It must always be remembered that the 
Legislature is not created by, and does 
not get its power from. the constitution. 
In every State the Legislature and its 
powers existed before the constitution, 
and the latter simply puts limits on the 
legislative power which it finds in exist- 
ence; and this power covers everything 
which the constitution does not forbid. 
The constitution does not make voters, but 
the voters make the constitution, and the 
Legislature, like the constitution, gets its 
power directly from the people. 

The matter is complicated in Wisconsin 
by a peculiar provision of the State con- 
stitution which requires any exercise of 
the Legislature’s power of extending the 
guarantees of suffrage to be ratified at the 
polls by the voters. But freedom’s foes 
claimed that even by such legislative act 
and voters’ ratification women could not 
be thus guaranteed. By request, the 
writer last year examined the constitution 
and laws of Wisconsin, and gave a legal 
opinion that no constitutional amendment 
was needed, but that the Legislature could 
exercise its power subject to the required 
ratification. ‘his opinion both the lower 
and the highest courts have sustained; 
and while, on a minor point, the case was 
decided adversely, this decision on the 
vital point is a triumph for the cause, and 
should be widely known. 


Much credit is due to Mrs. Brown’s 
counsel, Messrs. Rowlands & Rowland, of 
Racine, and Hon. I. C. Sloan, of Madison, 
for their able presentation of the case to 
the courts. 

It is eight years on the nineteenth of 
last month since the writer, before the 
New York Assembly Judiciary Commit- 
tee, affirmed that the omission to specify 
women in the constitution does not dis- 
franchise them, and that they are at lib- 
erty, by legislative enactment or any legal 
means, to gain possession of their political 
rights. This doctrine of law has steadily 
gained adherents among leading lawyers; 
and now the highest court of the only 
State where the matter has been litigated, 
has indorsed the doctrine; following in 
this the U. S. Supreme Court Judges in 
Utah. HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
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COLORADO WOMEN NEED SUFFRAGE. 


STERLING, WELD Co., COL., 
MARCH 10, 1888. \ 


Weare located in northeastern Colorado, 
in a section where a year ago all the land 
was public domain. Last summer the new 
extension of the B. & M. R. R. to Cheyenne 
was built, and settlements made all along 
the line. 

The remarkable part of it is that about 
half of the new lands are entered by 
women. Among them are the mothers, 
widows and orphan daughters of soldiers, 
who have taken homesteads. More than 
any other one class they are public school 
teachers, who have come and entered Gov- 
ernment land, securing homes for them- 
selves and others dependent on them. I 
have met with ladies whose lands aggre- 
gate over six thousand acres, and there 
are probably as many more in this part of 
our couatry who are land proprietors. 

Most of these settlers come from Ohio, 
Iowa and Nebraska. They are exception- 
ally intelligent, capable business women. 
On account of the altitude, the dry, clear 
air and bright sunshine, Colorado has be- 
come justly famous as a health resort. It 
is, indeed, just the place for tired mothers 
aud teachers to find rest, recuperate and 











secure homes. With all these advantages, 
one important thing is lacking. Wearein 
a region where the range cattle-kings reign 
supreme. They are monarchs of all they 
survey. One rarely ventures to dispute 
their right with them, lest he come out 
second best. In this prairie region, where 
no fencing material is found, enclosing 
our claims is at present out of the question. 
The cattle-kings are not unwilling that 
their herds should be fattened on the set- 
tlers’ farms. The settlers want a law re- 
quiring the cattle to be herded and kept off 
from their farms. ‘To this the eattle-men 
object; so conflicting interests divide us, 
the settlers on one side, the cattle-kings 
and cowboys on the other. The question 
must be settled by votes. There are enough 
settlers to carry the herd law if all the 
land-owners could vote. But the women 
are disfranchised. 

The Government requires us to have our 
lands cultivated and seeded, and trees 
planted ; all of which we would cheerfully 
do if we conld protect them. Last season 
the crops were only well above ground 
when the range cattle swept over them by 
hundreds, and not a green thing was left. 
Of all the crops and gardens planted 
around here last year, not a mouthful ma- 
tured. r 

Required to plant, but the power to pro- 
tect our crops denied us, we are being 
ground between the upper and the nether 
millstones. Some of these women are 
forced to leave their homes to earn a liv- 
ing. All this trouble would be avoided if 
we had the franchise. With the ballot in 
our hands we could carry a herd law this 
very spring. 

Every woman who has gone on to the 
frontier and taken Government land, and 
settled and cultivated it, has richly earned 
the franchise and is ready to exercise it. 
To deny it to her is to deprive her of the 
power to protect her home. It is to sanc- 
tion the robbery that strips her and her 
family of that on which they depend for 
their living. Sorely tried, enduring the 
indignity under protest, the Solons at Den- 
ver and Washington will hear from “them 
vimmins.” Experience is a great educator. 

Whatever their former ideas of impar- 
tial franchise, I have yet to meet the first 
woman whuv is not now ready to petition 
for it, aud to exercise it.—Mrs. Z. M. Tan- 
ner, in Boston Transcript. 


NEWS FROM LOS ANGELES. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., MARCH 15, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

Ingiewood, in this vicinity, is the home 
of Gen. and Mrs. Fremont. A reception 
was tendered them a short time ago in 
this city, on their arrival here. 

Mrs. Anna S. Averill, who has served 
acceptably the past year as secretary of 
the school board of this city, has resigned 
that position to become deputy superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The corner-stone of the W. C. T. U. 
headquarters building, to vost $45,000, 
was laid on the 18th ult. 

It has seemed impossible to realize the 
cold of the East, when callas, verbenas, 
oleanders, tuberuses, and all sorts of 
choice roses have been blooming out of 
doors, and humming-birds and butterflies 
flitting among them. Frost has nipped 
them during the past month, but buds are 
opening again. Bluebirds, sparrows, lin- 
nets, mocking-birds, and larks sing and 
twitter on every shrub. 

Los Angeles is rapidly becoming famous 
for the enterprise of its women. In all 
philanthropic, intellectual and social pur- 
suits they have risen to meet the demand, 
and now comes notice of a corporation for 
the growth and cultivation of trees, shrubs, 
flowers, plants and seeds, to fill the 
want where the building and adornment 
of homes is so rapid. A stock company, 
composed entirely of women, was organ- 
ized Feb. 6, to be known as the Ingle- 
wood and Los Angeles Floral Company, 
with the following directors: Jessie Ben- 
ton Fremont, Katharine P. Hooker, Eva 
Mitchell Cook, Frances H. Farrell and 
Elizabeth 8. Bates. ‘The capital stock is 
$50,000, divided in 10.000 shares of a par 
value of $5 each. The principal place of 
business is to be at Inglewood, and the 
Centinela-Inglewood Land Company has 
generously placed at the disposal of the 
Floral Company, Nether Mead Park, at 
Inglewood, comprising about eighty acres, 
granting the use of the ground within the 
park drives for the raising of plants, 
shrubs, etc. The tract lies adjoining the 
depot at Inglewood, near the centre of 
the town, is of the richest soil, with abun- 
dant water facilities, and it is the purpose 
of the company to make it a floral garden. 
‘Phis, with all the natural advantages it 
possesses, will make it a spot of exceeding 
beauty that will be famous the world 
over. A depot will be established in Los 
Angeles for the disposal of cut flowers, 
ornamental shrubs and trees, ferns and 
plants, and it is hoped that the winter’s 
demand may be met with a full line of 
floral goods. EMMA HARRIMAN. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE Flower Psorus. By Mrs. Horace Many 
New edition. Illustrated. Boston: Lee ang 


Children personify the things that inter. 
est them, and they love flowers. Whe 
snowdrops, crocuses and violets greet their 
little human a and engage them 
in conversation, how t must be the de 
light! Especially when Flora’s dial \ 
spread out before them, with illustrations 
of geraniums and clematis and love} 
Cherokee roses. It is pleasant to see Mrs, 
Mann’s book, in a new edition, keep alive 
the memory of her gentle and unselfish life, 
We hope the children of to-day, and other; 
yet unborn, may enjoy its perusal. 

H. B. B, 


Property In Lanp. An Essay on the Ney 
Crusade. By Henry Winn. New York an 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Paper, 
Price, 25 cents. 


This is an answer to the argument 
against the right of private ownership jp 
Jand. The author admits that our present 
system of taxation is unjust and oppres. 
sive, but denies that it would be improved 
by the confiscation of land values. So far 
from opposing private ownership of land, 
this writer claims that land is worthless 
until, and unless, so owned. The discussiuy 
of av abstract natural right to land seems 
unprofitable. Men and women bring chil. 
dren into a world where land is already 
appropriated, and often under circum. 
stunces where such children have no fair 
chances of obtaining a foothold. The 
fault lies primarily with these reckles 
parents. There are already too many peo. 
ple in London, New York and Boston, 
Those who are destitute, in these swarm. 
ing localities, should be forced to emigrate 
to other localities, and should not be al 
lowed to perpetuate a race of paupers. 

H. B. B, 


Tue Doctor or Deane. By Mary T. Palme, 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25. 


Here is a story where the interest is in 
the characters and emotions, hardly at all 
in the incidents. It is one which onlya 
woman could write. The men’s character 
are skilfully portrayed, but the distinct 
types of womanhood are drawn with: 
sympathetic insight which only a woma 
could have. A young physiciwn devoted 
to his profession and the society of a noble 
mother, is charmed by the moral and phy- 
sical loveliness of a young lady whom he 
meets in her charitable ministrations. As 
tneir friendship ripens he becomes cop 
scious of her mental limitations, which 
prevent him from loving her; while she 
becomes passionately attached to him, and 
in her disappointment goes insane. He, 
meanwhile, has met a woman of far higher 
range of thought and feeling, who has et 
listed his entire regard. But with brother 
ly kindness and tact, he wins back his pe 
tient to mental and physical health. Hi 
method of cure, however, was a somewhat 
dangerous one, and consisted in giving the 
young lady his most assiduous attentions, 
thereby converting her love into esteeu. 
In most cases the result would probably 
be to convert the physician’s esteem inw 
love. The tone of the story is elevate 
and cheerful. No one can read it without 
pleasure and interest, and a sense of pure 
and elevating social companionship. 

H. B. B. 


Tue Crime AGatnst IRELAND. By Mrs. |. 
Ellen Foster. With an introduction by J. Boyk 
O’Reilly. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 2 

. cents. Boston: D. Lothrop Company, Pub 
lishers. 


Impressed with the perplexities growing 
out of our diverse population, made up d 
foreign-born citizens of many nationalities, 
Mrs. Foster asked herself this question’ 
‘*How shall our civilization assimilate th 
good and discard the bad?” She determine 
to study the Irish question in Ireland, aol 
the result of a six months’ visit is the boo 
before us. She finds the cause of Ireland! 
misery and Irish degradation in ages @ 
subjection to an alien race, in the owner 
ship of the land by a non-resident arist 
racy, in the stifling of infant industries! 
an overwhelming competition. No 
can read this condensed statement of t 
misgovernment of seven centuries, wi 
out keenest sympathy with the Home Re 
movement. It is a cheering fact that Pa 
nell and Gladstone—Protestant in reli 
ion and Anglo-Saxon in race—are workil 
side by side with Catholics and Celts 
the rescue of Ireland. In redeeming ? 
cultivators of her soil from serfdom, la! 
monopoly in England and America 
also find its death-blow. H. B. B. 


















































































Tue Story or THE Gotus, From the Earl 
Times to the End of the Gothic Dominio 
Spain. By Henry Bradley. New York: 6 
Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Illustrated. Price, $! 


This is the eighteenth volume of ® 
series, ‘‘ he Story of the Nations.” It 
the first English book exclusively treat! 
the history of the Goths. A map of } 
rope in the year 485 is given, because 
date represents the culmination of the V 
goth dominion. This wonderful race. 
scribed by Pliny and Tacitus, overrun?! 
the region between the Baltic Sea and § 






















Danube, moved southward in vast hor h 


carrying fire and sword into Greece, It! 
and Asia Minor. Until about the year? 
they inhabited the marshy plains of 
was afterwards Eastern Prussia. By 
year 250 they had moved southeast to’ 
shores of the Euxine. They broke 
long peace with Rome, under Emp 
Constantine. For centuries Italy, Gre 
France and Spain were penetrated by 
cessive invasions, and these cout 
would probably have become pre 

ly subjugated, had not the Goths ? 
Arians, while the southern nations 
Catholics. In the fifth century, the ce’ 







of the Gothic power was in southwé 
Austria, and oric’s birthplace 
not far from Vienna. When he died 


was king of Italy, and his grandso® 
herited the throne. During the folle 
three centuries Italy and Spain were 
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ig private ownership of land, 
a that land is worthless 
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4 natural right to land seems 
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world where land is already 
|, and often under circum. 
‘e such children have no fair 
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rimarily with these reckless 
vere are already too many peo 
lon, New York and Boston. 
ire destitute, in these swarm. 
3, should be forced to emigrate 
alities, and should not be al 
‘petuate a race of paupers. 
H. B. B. 





or Deane. By Mary T. Palme, 
Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25. 


story where the interest is in 
rs and emotions, hardly at all 
ents. It is one which only 4 
d write. The men’s character 
y portrayed, but the distinct 
omanhood are drawn with 4 
: insight which only a wowa 
A young physiciwn devoted 
ssion and the society of a noble 
harmed by the moral and phy- 
ess of a young lady whom he 
r charitable ministrations. As 
ship ripens he becomes cor 
er mental limitations, which 
n from loving her; while she 
ssionately attached to him, and 
ippointment goes insane. He, 
has met a woman of far higher 
ought and feeling, who has et 
atire regard. But with brother 
‘and tact, he wins back his pe 
ntal and physical health. His 
cure, however, was a somewhat 
one, and consisted in giving the 
+his most assiduous attentions, 
nverting her love into esteet. 
ses the result would probably 


ert the physician’s esteem inte 

tone of the story is elevatei 
No one can read it without 
1d interest, and a sense of pure 


ul. 


ng social companionship. 
H. B. B. 


- Against IRELAND. By Mrs. |) 
er. With an introduction by J. Boyt 
12mo, cloth, 60 cents; paper, ® 
ston: D. Lothrop Company, Pub 


2d with the perplexities growin 


diverse population, made up 


rn citizens of many nationaliti¢ 
er asked herself this questiol: 


ll our civilization assimilate ® 
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ne Lrish question in Ireland, a 
of a six months’ visit is the bo 
She finds the cause of Ireland 


d Irish degradation in ages ° 
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, the End of the Gothic Dominiot 
By Henry Bradley. New York: G | 
s Sons. 1888. Illustrated. Price, $! 
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the Gothic invaders. But in the 
wrmetn century the Ost were driven 
out of Italy, and the Visigoths were subju- 
gated by the Moors in Spain. During the 
pext seven centuries of Moorish dominion 
the of the Goths were the 
jeaders and chiefs of the native Span- 
jards, and even to-day their nobles boast 
of their Gothie blood. Strange to say, the 
jast traces of Gothic nationality and lan- 
guage lingered in the Crimea, and there 
retained their nationality for a thousand 
ears. Until the tenth century the Crimea 
was still called “Gothia.” But the name 
has vow gone out of use, and the language 
js extivet. ‘The story is wonderfully varied 
and picturesque. H. B. B. 


Heapt's-EASE AND RveE. By James Russell 
Lowell. Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 
The admirers of Lowell’s — anti- 
slavery poems, so full of fun and faith 


and fire, will find it hard to reconcile the 
identity of ‘the writer of those stirrin 
lyrics with the author of these grave, cool, 
and thoughtful poems. The strength of the 
anti-slavery movement can be best meas- 
ured by its ability to convert conservatives 
into radicals, contemplative recluses into 
prophets, and worldlings into martyrs. 
When the divine afflatus passes by, the 
native bent resumes its sway. Yet these 
poems, unequal as they are to the immor- 
tal utterances of forty years ago, bear the 
unmistakable stamp of genius and of a 
culture more cosmopolitan than American. 
They will not appeal to the same wide 
audience, nor stir the same profound depths 
of moral sentiment; but they will be ap- 
preciated by scholarly and thoughtful 
people, and will have a permanent place 
in literature. Here are poems of great 
and sustained merit, with passages which 
are gems of thought and expression. 
What can be finer than this, in the noble 
ode to Agassiz? 


“Uprooted is our mountain oak, 

That promised long security of shade 

And brooding-place for many a wingéd thought; 
Not by time’s softly-warning stroke 

With pauses of relenting pity stayed, 

But ere a root seemed sapt, a bough decayed, 
From sudden ambush by the whirlwind caught, 
And in his broad maturity betrayed.” 


Or this: 


“T cannot think he wished so soon to die, 

With all his senses full of eager heat, 

And rosy years that stood expectant by, 

To buckle the winged sandals on their feet, 

He that was friends with earth, and all his sweet, 

Took with both hands unsparingly : 

Truly this life is eee to the root, 

And good the feel of grass beneath the foot; 

To lie in buttercups and clover-bloom, 

Tenants in common with the bees, 

And watch the white clouds drift through gulfs 
of trees, 

{s better than long waiting in th> tomb; 

Only once more to feel the coming spring 

As the birds feel it when it bids them sing, 

Only once more to see the moon 

Through leaf-fringed abbey-arches of the elms 

Curve her mild sickle in the West, 

Sweet with the breath of hay-cocks, were a boon 

Worth any promise of soothsayer realms 

Or casual hope of being elsewhere blest ; 

To take December by the beard 

And crush the creaking snow with springy foot, 

While eens the North’s dumb streamers 
shoot, 

Till Winter fawn upon the cheek endeared. 

Then the long evening-ends, 

Lingered by cosy chimney nooks, 

With high companionship of books 

Or slippered talk of friends, 

And sweet habitual looks, 

Is better than to stop the ears with dust; 

Too soon the spectre comes to say ‘Thou must!’” 


In the Epigrams, we find an occasional 
reminder of the sharp witticisms of his 
earlier day. For instance: 


“B., taught by Pope to do his good by stealth, 

*Twixt participle and noun no difference feeling, 

In office placed to sérve the Commonwealth, 
Does himself all the good he can by stealing. 


Or this, on **The Boss :” 


“Skilled to pull wires, he baffles nature’s hope, 
Who sure intended him to stretch a rope.” 


But Lowell has lived too long in Europe 
and too much in Cambridge. He has lost 
his touch of American life. It is a **man 
without a country” who writes: 


“So thought I, as with vague, mechanic eyes 
I scan the festering news we half despise, 
Yet scramble for no less, 
And read of public scandal, private fraud, 
time flaunting scot-free while the mob applaud, 
Office made vile to bribe unworthiness, 
nd all the unwholesome mess 
he Land of Honest Abraham serves of late 
© teach the Old World how to wait.” 


Unfortunately, the European news- 
papers give very little American news ex- 
ept its accidents, crimes, and follies. 
put, thank God, there is a better side, and 
no lack of lofty endeavor and heroic patri- 
btism, if men will but see it. The volume 
loses with this sad comment on the 
Sixty-eighth Birthday :” 


“As life runs on, the road grows stran 
With faces new, and meer oe end £ 

The milestones into headstones change, 
Neath every one a friend.” 



































































H. B. B. 


HE Seven Litre Sisters WuHo LIVE ON THE 
Rounp Batt tHat FLOATS IN THE AIR. By 
Jane Andrews. With an introduction by Louisa 
Parsons Hopkins, Supervisor of the Boston. 
Schools. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1888, 
Price, 55 cents. 


tt seems a paradox when we say that 
» World would be changed vastly for the 
t if this little volume, costing only 
hil ve cents, could be read to every 
id between seven and fourteen years of 
- Itis twenty-five years since a circle 
expectant young people were drawn to- 
~ " to listen to it, in “one of the loveli- 
a old-fashioned rlors, looking out 
~~ be en elm ed street in the old 
ye Newburyport.” It was a school, 
. ey ra like a =e! with $e an 
see,” sa ane Andrews, 

heme dedicated the book to the children 
the stories to first, when thé plan 
only partly in-my mind, and they 

"d to grow in the telling, till at last 
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and the possibly do some good in 
the world.” That is dan. neores of the su- 
perlative excellence of this story, or series 
of stories. [It was not written; it grew. 
It contains the subtle vitality of a woman's 
soul, inspired by moral ideals, disciplined 
by cere chastened by suffering, 
and refined by intellectual association with 
men and women of eminent attainments. 
Mrs. Hopkins recalls ‘‘the enthusiastic de- 
light with which chapter after chapter 
was greeted; we declared that it was a 
fairy tale of geography and a work of 
enius in its whole conception. I remem- 
r Jane’s quick tossing back of the head, 
and puzzled brow, which broke into a 
laugh, as she said: ‘Well, girls, it can’t be 
as good as you say; there must be some 
fault in it.’ But the incarnate beauty 
and ideality and truthfulness of her little 
stories had melted into our being, and left 
us spell-bound, till we were one with each 
other and her; one with the seven little 
sisters, too, and they seemed like our own, 
very own, little sisters.” If this and the 
other stories for children by the same au- 
thor, **Ten Boys who Lived on the Road 
from Long Ago to Now,” ‘Seven Little 
Sisters Prove their Sisterhood,” ‘Geo- 
graphical Plays for Young Folks at School 
and at Home,” and “Only a Year and What 
it Brought.” could be made text-books in 
our teres schools, young America 
would cease to be hoodlums and simple- 
tons. No child’s library is complete with- 
out them. H. B. B. 
—_————- -#@e- ———_ 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN ROCKFORD. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., MARCH 15, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

‘The work of grace that Mrs. Gougar be- 
gan in our midst continues to flourish like 
a green bay-tree. The last that any one 
has written you about our association was 


when eight empty chairs were to be ready. 


for the eight anti-suffrage ministers. hat 
monologue debate was given to a crowded 
house, Mrs. Gougar reading the opinions 
of the eight and answering each in turn. 
No one could complain that he was slight- 
ed in the distribution of favors, and trem- 
bling parishioners waited fearfully, glad 
when their own pet parson had been dis- 
posed of. It was amusing to hear the en- 
treaties to Mrs. Gougar beforehand, that 
she would deal gently with the erring, and 
strive by kindness to win them back, rather 
than drive them from the truth by dealing 
out a due measure of punishment. One 
maiden dissoived in tears while importun- 
ing that her dominie be treated gingerly. 
But though Mrs. Gougar did not repay 
coarseness and rudeness ip the same coin, 
she skilfully turned the laugh on them 
every time. Not one has opened his mouth 
on the subject since. 

Our work since that lecture has been in 
completing our organization. Many new 
members have joined, and our committees 
are at work vigorously, like the proverbial 
new broom. The Literature Committee 
reported last week having placed bundles 
of suffrage tracts in twenty different places 
in the city. Our Press Committee an- 
swered Mrs. Corbin’s article, which one of 
our enterprising dailies copied, and have 
gained permission from all our city papers 
to print occasional articles. Folks say we 
are aching to have some one knock the 
chip off our shoulder, and we do look on 
it as a favorable dispensation when some 
one publicly opposes our movement, for 
then our Mrs. Skiff is sure to give him bet- 
ter than he sent. Our Protective Commit- 
tee, whose object is to see that girls defraud- 
ed of their wages or wronged in any way 
have speedy relief, report one case attend- 
ed to. 

We elected Dr. A. E. Goodwin and his 
wife visitors to the International Council, 
and only regret we cannot allgo. Weare 
planning to have Mrs. Wallace lecture for 
us March 17, and we anticipate a large at- 
tendance. 

All our meetings are well attended. The 
one last week was crowded. Hon. Wm. 


Lathrop, a former member of Congress 


and a leading attorney of the district, spoke 
of **‘Woman’s Property Rights.” At the 
close, he announced that he had long be- 
lieved in equal suffrage. It was quite a 
surprise for the daily press, and we have 
some more such surprises in‘ store. How 
it does help the cause to have these influ- 
ential men with gray hairs acknowledge 
their allegiance! 

We propose to keep our eyes on politic- 
ians seeking office, and if they are not 
enough in favor to vote for our hoped-for 
municipal suffrage bill, we will try to keep 
them at home. This would be idle talk if 
it were not that over one-third of our 
members are men. 

We are flourishing. 

CATHARINE G. WAUGH. 
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CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor : 


Please inform gore readers that I have a - 
tive remedy for the above named disease. its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have Coon 


peceeanentty spent. Is be glad to send two 
of my remedy Free to any of your read- 
ers who have consum if they send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 
Respectfully, T. A. Sioocu: 

181 Pearl 


For the laundry, James Pyle’s Pearline is 
invaluable. It cleanses the most delicate fabric 
without injuring it, and saves a vast amount of 
wearisome labor. For sale by grocers. 





M,C nH 
8t.. New York 





HUMOROUS. 


The all-devouring years—six to sixteen 
in a school-boy’s life. 


The young man on the lookout for a 
**soft place,” through a dislike for honest 
hard work, can find one under his hat. 


Philosophers have noticed that when a 
man makes up his mind that he has got to 
practice economy he generally tries to 
begin with his wife's expenses. 


Nurse (to young husband)—Beautiful 
ten-pound baby, sir. Young Husband 
(getting things mixed in his excitement)— 
Glorious! Am I a father or a mother? 


“Do you believe that it is a sign of 
death when a dog howls under your win- 
dow at night?” ‘Yes, if I can find my 
gun before the dog gets away.”— Nebraska 
State Journal. 


“*George,” asked the teacher of a Sun- 
day school class, **whom above all others 
shall you wish to see when you get to 
heaven?” With a face brightening with 
anticipation, the little fellow shouted: 
**Gerliah.” 

According to an old superstition of the 
mediwval church, whenever a cock crows 
a lie is being told. ‘The reason that cocks 
crow so persistently in the early morning 
hours is because the morning papers are 
being set up. 

An iiliterate Irishwoman was once on 
the stand giving damaging testimony 
against a lawyer’s client. She used the 
word absurd, whereupon the smart young 
limb of the law, hoping to make her 
flounder, asked her to give an illustration 
of what she meant by absurd. The woman, 
looking on her tormentor, retorted: **In- 
deed, then, if I said you was a handsome 
man, that would be absurd!” and the 
court sustained her testimony with eclat. 
—Boston Record. 


—— eee 
Miss 8S. Amelia Scull, of Smethport, Pa., 
formerly a successful teacher in Philadel- 
phia with Misses Bonney and Dillyea, has 
been abroad for some time studying Greek 
mythology at Athens, Greece, also at 
Cambridge University and the British Mu- 
seum. She is now athoroughly equipped 
lecturer on her specialty, accompanying 
her eloquent descriptions by screen pic- 
tures in great variety and beauty. Miss 
Scull is the author of a work on Greek 
mythology that is an authority in many 
educational institutions. 


—— or 





Lost.—“I don’t know where, I can’t tell when, 
I don’t see how—something of great value to me, 
and for the return of which I shall be truly 
thankful, viz.: a good appetite.” 

Founp.—Health and strength, pure blood, 
an appetite like that of a wolf, regular digestion, 
all by taking that popular and peculiar medicine, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I want everybody to try it 
this season.” It is sold by all druggists. One 
hundred doses one dollar. 
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Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematie distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
Son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffragé for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. ‘ 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park 
man. ’ 

Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Sufirage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendel! Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. ; 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas His torical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 





EDITH. 

A Novel by Mrs. OTTILIE BERTROW. 
FOR SALE BY 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., 

No. 39 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 

Single Copies, fifty cents. Postage free. 


“Clear discrimination and observation of charac- 
ter; ample variety.”-—National Republican. 

“A story of extravagant living, bankruptcy, etc.” 
—Brooktyn Eagle. 

“The author has great skill in presenting the 
readey with different phases of life.”-— Princetonian. 

“A story from American Life. Unusual purity of 
sentiment and diction.”"— The Capital. 
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68 
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Stock in the Woman’s Temperance Publiesa- 
tion Association. It publishes The Union S*znal, 
Der Deutsch - ner, The Young Crusader, 
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D. Lothrop Company's 
New Books. 


Robert Southey. The Story™ 
of His Life, Written in His 
Letters. 


Edited by JOHN DENNIS. 12mo, $2.25. 
Southey was one of those wonderful men who used to 
find time to write intimate letters full of himself and 
his friends. He little dreamed he was writing his own 
biography; still less that of his friends. 


The editor finds in the letters almost a connected nar 
rative full of literary interest. 


The Indian’s Side of the In- 
dian Question. 


By WILLIAM Barrows, D. D. 





12mo, $f. 

A review of our national and neighborhood manage- 
ment of Indians from the beginning, with a view to the 
better comprehension of the opportunity now offered 
by the Dawes Bill for a more hopeful undertaking on 
behalf of the Indians. 

The book is short and business-like, and takes a by 
no means enthusiastic or rosy view of the case; sets 
forth the obstacles as plainly as the obligation to over- 
come them, 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


By E. E. Brown. 12mo, $1.25. 

Begins with aneostey after the biographical fashion, 
lingers a little over his boyhood and student life, 
touches lightly the short if wagroguenre period when 
he was finding his vocation, and skims along his earlier 
work till the hero appears with low Papers, 
From that time on there is nothing light that concerns 
the t, professor, editor, literateur, Cw e- 
diner, with diplomatist, patriot, patriarch; and the 
charm of the book is in the fact that the life is mainly 
told by Lowell himself and his friends. 


Story of the American Indian. 


By ELBRIDGE 8. BRooKs. §8vo. illustrated, $2.50, 

The author of Storied Meltage needs no introduc- 
tion, His facile pen takes up the voluminous subject 
and gathers it into a narrative clear and strong; and 
we have one book to be read in place of a score to re- 
proach us with gathe d dust, 


A fascinating history. 


Patience Preston, M. D. 


By Mrs, A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 12mo, $1.25, 

A girl-doctor hangs out her shingle in a conventional 
town and gets into practice and—society, An earnest 
girl and an earnest doctor, Of course she is promptly 
taken up by the poor. Of course she succeeds, Of 
course she conquers society. Also society conquers 
her. With mutual gain. 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 


By ABBY MORTON D1Az. 12mo, $1.25, 


One of the keenest satires that ever did duty for a 
sermon. 


Mrs. Diaz puts in a book her scheme for getting on in 
the world, ‘ 

The Ignoramuses: a Travel 
Story. 

By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSHIELD. 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50, 

The author of All Among the Light-houses takes the 
same party, two bright boys and a Violet, over the sea 
to the wonders and pleasures of Europe; and that is 
the book—a generous one, large type, fine paper, and 


pictures that help the seeing. 





At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


BOSTON. 


THE LATEST WORKS OF 


Fdwin Percy Whipple. 


Three Volumes. 12mo. Gilt top. Each, $1.50; 
In half-calf, $3.00. 


OUTLOOKS 


On Society, LireRatuRE AND Po.irics.— 
Panics and Investments—A Grand Business 
Man of the New School—The Swearing Habit 
—Domestic Service—Religion and Scientific 
Theories— American Principles—‘‘Lord” Bacon 
—Lowell as a Prose Writer—In Dickens-land, 
etc. 
“Mr. Whipple may fairly be called the most popu- 
lar essayist in this country; and he has substantial 
merits which go far to justify the favor with which 


his writings have been received.”—North American 
Review. 








“Mr. Whipple is one of the most accomplished 
students of English literature in this or any other 
country; and he has written of English authors, 
from Shakespeare down to Macaulay and Thackeray, 
with an insight and appreciativeness which we be- 
lieve to have been surpassed by no critic of our era.’’ 
—Boston Commonwealth. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


With Introduction by Joun GreENLEAP WuiITt- 
TIER. American Literature—Daniel Webster 
—Emerson on Carlyle—Emerson as a Poet— 
Thomas Starr King. 


“Mr. Whipple has a wonderful insight into char- 
acter; and whether writing of Hawthorne or Thack- 
eray, Washington or Everett, Agate or Starr King, 
you know that he has gras the whole subject, 
and told the whole truth. He stands unrivalled in 
this country for the extent and variety of his knowl- 
edge, and for the naturalness with which he makes 
use of his intellectual wealth.”—C. C. Hazewell. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


Or EMINENT MEN. With fine steel portrait 
of Mr. Wurpp_Le; and Dr. Cyrus A. BarTo.’s 
Memorial Address. Rufus Choate—Recollec- 
tions of Agassiz—Ralph Waldo Emerson— 
Motley, the Historian—Charles Sumner — 
George Ticknor— Matthew Arnold — Barry 
Cornwall — Daniel Deronda—George Eliot’s 
Private Life. 


“We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of th® 
most subtle, discriminating and profound of critics* 
Nor are we alone in this opinion. Macaulay said 
that some of Whipple’s essays were the subtlest and 
ablest and clearest in ex, jon he had ever read. 
Miss Mitford wrote that t yi! would bear comparison 
with any of their class in the older country. Pres- 
cott declared that no critic had ‘ever treated his 
comes with more discrimination and acuteness.’ ” 
—London Spectator. 

“Mr. Whipple is widely known as a literary criti® 
of unquestionable originality and power,lucid and ex- 
act in his perceptions of rare acuteness and subtlety 
of discrimination, h ly blending justice and 
mercy in his decisions, with a certain catholic com- 
prehensiveness of taste, and a racy force of expres- 
sion.”"—Aew York Tribune, 





“Mr. Whipple is one of the few American of 
the genuine literary man. He would have at 
home in that glorious conclave of wits and scholars 


where Burke, Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, and 
others used to meet and discourse. He seems pene- 
trated with their-spirit; and to be gifted with 
same intellectual nerve which distinguished them.’’ 
—Boston Transcript. 








TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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LIST OF TOWN TAX-PAYERS. 


The town reports we need are those 
which contain the lists of tax-payers. 
Many towns publish two reports; one with 
the list and one without it. Our friends 
will please send us the report which con- 
tains the list of tax-paying men and 
women. 
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POLITICAL KLEPTOMANIA. 


There is a disease known to lawyers and 
doctors as kleptomania. It is an incura- 
ble propensity to steal, and differs from 
ordinary dishonesty in being a mania, not 
a voluntary transgression. The plea of 
lunacy versus criminality is usually set up 
in cases of ladies of wealth and social posi- 
tion who secrete and appropriate dry- 
goods and jewelry belonging to other peo- 
ple. We do not remember ever to have 
seen this plea advanced in defence of a 
poor and ignorant woman, and we doubt 
whether in such a case it would be success- 
fully maintained. It is regarded as ex- 
ceptional, however, for, if adopted as a 
rule, theft would cease to be disreputable. 

Personal and political rights are as sa- 
cred as the rights of property. The right 
of self-government is worth more than dia- 
monds and laces; more than ‘‘the bubble 
reputation.” Shakespeare says: 

‘Who steals my purse,steals trash ; ’tis something 
nothing ; 

"T'was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands; . 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 

Political liberty is worth more than repu- 
tation. They who deliberately withhold 
this from its rightful possessors do a dis- 
honest act. Whether they do it from ig- 
norance, egotism, malice, or lunacy, may 
affect our estimate of the transgressor, but 
not the fact of the transgression. 

Under our principles of government, the 
right of every individual citizen of sound 
mind and mature age, not convicted of 
crime, to a voice in making the laws is de- 
clared “self-evident.” Itis a personal and 
inalienable right,—‘‘the right preservative 
of all rights,” the fundamental axiom of 
political justice. Wrongfully to withhold 
it is as much a violation of the law of 
meum and tuum as to rob a hen-roost or to 
pick a pocket. Those who do the act are 
either consciously dishonest or victims of 
political kleptomania. 

Mr. Garrison remarked that ‘there is no 
sin withont a sinner.” He never apologized 
for well-meaning clergymen who preached 
in support of the fugitive slave-law. He 
never sought to palliate their offence, even 
by a plea of “*kleptomania.” On the con- 
trary, he quoted high authority for using 
‘intemperate language.’”’ ‘**Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, genera- 
tion of vipers!” The abolitionists would 
have thought it a poor business to find ex- 
cuses for slave-holders and their apolo- 
gists. Their sympathies were with the 
oppressed, not the oppressor. They did 
not waste time in trying to weigh the ex- 
act measure of individual criminality, but 
struck at the wicked system, and invoked 
the opprobrium of mankind upon its blind 
or brutal supporters. 

But then, you know, there was a differ- 
ence. It was a man and a brother who 
was to be enfranchised. How different 
when it is only a woman and a sister! But 
the women and sisters are one half of the 
human race. 

Men have long ago learned that “sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander.” It 
is to be hoped that before the twentieth 
century arrives we shall have attained suf- 
ficient common sense and moral percep- 
tion to perceive that ‘‘sauce for the gander 
is sauce for the goose.” If consistency is 
narrowness, moral principle itself is nar- 
row. H. B. B. 
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MAY WOMEN BAPTIZE? 


At the Baltimore M. E. Conference, a 
petition was presented by Rev. Luther B. 
Wilson asking the General Conference to 
give the women of the Foreign Missionary 
Society in India and other foreign coun- 
tries the right to administer baptism. It 
was claimed that this is a necessity in 
India, where, when the women are sick, 
the male missionaries are not allowed to 
see them, and unless the desired authority 
be given to the missionary women, the 
native women must go unbaptized. 

Rev. 8. A. Wilson said he hoped the 
General Conference would mind its own 





business, and that no such petition would 
be sent. [Voices—‘*We hope it will.’’} 

Rev. Luther B. Wilson—lIt has been said 
that the General Conference knows its 
own business. So does the Baltimore 
Conference. [Voices—*'Goad!’’] 

Rey. A. J. Gill—This is a petition to 
license women in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and should be voted down. Next 
it will give them the right to administer 
the sacrament, and | am opposed to 
licensing women to perform the func- 
tions of men in such affairs. 

The resolution was lost by a small 
majority, 76 to 69. 
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A COUNTRY TOWN MEETING. 


A few days ago, the present writer re- 
ceived from a prominent member of one 
of the most active Woman Suffrage Leagues 
in this State, an invitation to attend their 
town meeting, and see how things were 
carried on. 

Alighting from the train at the appoint- 
ed hour, | was met by two small, quiet 
women, very different in aspect from the 
typical sutlragist, as caricatured by oppo- 
nents, and who have nevertheless been 
for years amoug the most eflective and 
successiul sowers of the good seed of 
equal rights. A few steps brought us 
from the railroad-station to the hall where 
the town-meeting was going on. 

‘Take care of your dress,” said one of 
my companions, as we began to ascend; 
and 1 saw that the stairs were liberally 
sprinkled with tobacco juice. ‘The odor 
of tobaceo was distinct in the halls and 
passages. Busy men, with white ribbon 
badges in their button-holes, hurried to 
and fro, stopping now and then to ex- 
change a hasty word with wy friends, and 
to report progress. For it was a field-day 
in the town (which we may ca!l Smith- 
ville); a lively fight was going on over 
the question of livense or no livense; and 
the W. CU. ‘I. U., the Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety, and the Economy and Order League 
were all actively at work. 

After going up two flights of stairs, we 
came to the door of a large hall, with a 
platform in front and a gallery at the rear. 
The gallery was full of women, looking 
down upon the motley throng of men that 
occupied the floor of the hall; men old 
and young, native and foreign, white and 
colored, well dressed and ragged, clean 
and dirty, some pleasant-faced aud manly- 
looking, others leering and repulsive, but 
all of them alike sovereigns. ‘lhe dirtiest 
and most ignorant man in that crowd had 
more direct power iu determining the re- 
sult of that election than all the clean, re- 
spectable and intelligent women in the 
gallery. ; 

‘he women, however, were evidently re- 
solved to do what they could by appeal- 
ing to the better feelings of the voters. 
The W.C.'I. U. had hung the hall with 
red and white mottves: “Vote for your 
homes,” **Vote no,” and ‘Save the boys.” 
Under the gallery was the inscription, 
“Lead us not into temptation.” A man 
who was canvassing the voters in the 
liquor interest told my friend, with a laugh, 
that the only temptation he saw there was 
the women in the gallery themselves. A 
bright-eyed, quiet woman sat by the door, 
distributing ballots for the women’s candi- 
date for school committee. ‘‘some of our 
women told me,” she said, ‘*that no money 
would hire them to stay here alone and do 
this work. I told them there was not 
money enough in town to hire me to stay 
away.” ‘The ballot-box, around which all 
the interest and emotion centred, was in 
front of the platform. Beside the narrow 
passage that led to it stood some half- 
dozen comely, motherly-looking women, 
and one or two girls, offering ‘tno’ bal- 
lots to the voters as they passed. All the 
women wore the white ribbon at their but- 
ton-holes, and several of them had the yel- 
low ribbon knotted with it. Close by them 
stood a hook-nosed man, an ex-liquor-sel- 
ler, who would follow the business. again 
if the town voted for license. He had a 
bundle of ‘tyes” ballots, and was in close 
discussion with a sweet-faced matron, 
armed with ‘‘no” ballots. It was whis- 
pered to me that she held him in conversa- 
tion, not because she hoped to convert 
him, but because he became so absorbed 
in arguing with her that he sometimes for- 
got to offer his license ballots to the pass- 
ers-by. Another man with ‘tyes’ ballots 
was arguing, in a ocose, condescending 
way, with one of the younger women, 
whose earnestness and helplessness had 
brought tears to her eyes and a quiver to 
her voice. Men sitting on the benches 
ranged about the wall cast quizzical 
glances at the women. 

There had been only four women to of- 
fer *‘no” ballots during the morning, and 
they had grown weary and dropped off 
one by one, till at noon none remained. 
Meanwhile, most of the women were hold- 
ing a meeting in a church close by, pray- 
ing for the success of ‘*‘no license.” At 
the noon hour, my companion had gone to 
them, and said: 





‘*Here has a whole wagon-load of voters 
just come in from South Smithville, thirty 
‘yes’ votes at the very least, and not a 
woman there to offer ‘no’ ballots; we are 
tired out. What are you thinking of?” 

“Why, we have been holding up your 
hands!” was the innocent reply. 

“We were not conscious of it,” said my 
friend; and she quoted an apposite text 
about the deadness of faith without works. 
The appeal was successful, and she led 
back a band of white ribbon recruits in tri- 
umph. 

“We got all those darned women out 
once to-day, and we should have kept ’em 
out, but for her,” said one fellow, with a 
vicious glance at my companion. “She 
went out at noon, and came back with a 
whole crowd of them, and they look as if 
they meant to stay.” They did, though 
some of them were evidently weary. 

It is almost inconceivable how some 
temperance men can think it rigbt and 
proper for women to stand all day at the 
polls, proffering ballots and entreaties to 
gentlemen and hoodlums alike, yet object 
to women’s coming there for a moment to 
cast an authoritative vote of their own. 
The cost in time, labor and “‘publicity” is 
infinitely greater by this indirect method, 
besides the uncertainty of the result, and 
the personal humiliation of the position. 

At the back of the hall was a large room 
where pleasant-faced women were serving 
crackers and hot coffee to all comers, with- 
out distinction of party. My companion 
withdrew to a corner of this room with a 
gentleman active in town affairs, and they 
held an animated conversation on a burn- 
ing question of local politics. A continu- 
ous loud murmur came in from the hall 
outside, and rose now and then to a sharp, 
excited chorus almost like the barking of 
dogs. That was when a new voter arrived, 
and the men who were distributing all 
sorts of tickets and “stickers” at the door 
offered him their divers political wares a 
he entered. 

By and by word was brought to my 
friend, by one of the active white-ribbon 
scouts, that a certain Jimmy Williams 
needed to be looked after. He had voted 
‘*no” for two years, but this year had ex- 
pressed an intention of voting “tyes.” If 
he were talked to, however, he could 
probably be retained on the right side. It 
was necessary to find out whether he had 
yet cast his ballot. **Come down to the 
rallying-room,” said my guide. The rally- 
ing-room was on the floor below. Herea 
committee of temperance men were busy 
with a register of the voters. Bulletins 
were brought down to them every few 
minutes from the hall above, containing 
the names of those who had voted; and as 
soon as a man had cast his vote, his name 
was checked off on the list. Examination 
showed that Jimmy Williams had not yet 
voted; and the person who was thought 
the most likely to persuade him was at 
once put upon his trail. 


As we went through the passages, my 
friend was constantly hailed by cheery- 
looking temperance men, working like 
beavers, who yet found time to stop and 
exchange a friendly greeting. I had the 
pleasure of meeting the representative of 
the district, who votes right; and also had 
pointed out to me the former mis-represen- 
tative, who voted wrong. Brief biog- 
raphies of estimable or notorious charac- 
ters were whispered into my ear, and my 
attention was called to the singular phys- 
iognomy of an old Irishman, who was a 
candidate for road commissioner. But, 
indeed, there were many noteworthy faces, 
and the whole scene, to a person unaccus- 
tomed to town-meetings, was most inter- 
esting and curious. Curly-headed little 
boys, hardly larger than monkeys, trotted 
about among the men, picking up torn 
ballots from the sawdust on the floor, and 
taking their first lessons in politics. Sev- 
eral of the women in the gallery had their 
little sons with them, and one small boy 
was fishing with a string over the railing. 
Later in the afternoon the gallery became 
still more crowded, a large delegation of 
girls from the high school having come in. 
My friend told me that it had not been cus- 
tomary for the women to come to the gal- 
lery in large numbers until the year be- 
fore, when all the ministers in town urged 
them from their pulpits to do so. The 
town-meeting had become much quieter 
and more orderly in consequence. In fact, 
the smell of tobacco was not worse than in 
the Old Colony Railroad Station; and 
though some impertinent looks were cast 
at the women, there was no open rudeness. 


Yet I could well believe my companion 
when she said to me: **There is no better 
place to make suffragists of women than 
in this gallery.” As we stood in it, among 
a crowd of women warmly interested in 
the result of the election, yet powerless to 
affect it, the whole panorama was spread 
out before us. I could not help wishing 
hat every woman who thinks she does not 
want to vote might have been made to sit 
in that gallery for a few hours, and watch 
the scene below. A hot wrath sprang up 
in my mind when my foot touched the 





first step of that tobacco-stained stairway, 
and it went on growing all the afternoon. 
It was edifying to see the flippant conde- 
scension with which any callow youth 
would “talk down”’ toa woman old enough 
to be his mother, who perhaps paid dol- 
lars in taxes where he paid cents, and who 
was distinctly his superior in experience, 
character and brains—in everything, in 
short, which goes to make a good voter. 
Yet her only means of having her wish 
counted in regard to the affairs of her town 
was by persuading him, if she could, to 
take her view. What equity, what reason, 
what common sense is therejin such a state 
of things? ‘The face of the lady who was 
arguing with that hook-nosed liquor-seller 
dwells in my mind yet. 

The return train to the city which I had 
to take, left before the contest was decid- 
ed. As we were about to leave the hall, a 
slip of paper was handed down to my 
friend, by one of the half-dozen respecta- 
ble-looking gentlemen, mostly bald, who 
sat at a table on the platform, in full sight 
of the audience, counting the votes. Her 
face fell as she looked atit. ‘Yes, 1,037; 
No, 735.” The liquor party were ahead! 
She crushed the slip of paper in her hand, 
put on a cheerful look, so that no one 
might suspect the bad news, and went 
across with me to the station. The tem- 
perance men seem to have brought their 
forces up later, for a letter received from 
her since I began this article, says: 


‘“*We carried the day by only seventy- 
seven majority on the yes and no vote. I 
was sorry you were not there when the re- 
sult was declared. The hall was just as 
full of men as they could be packed, stand- 
ing and crowding toward the front, and 
the gallery full of women and children. 
When the Ssodereter stepped to the front 
of the platform, the stillness was oppres- 
sive, and every one waited with bated 
breath for the announcement. When it 
was given, the women all waved their 
handkerchiefs, and the men swung their 
hats and shouted and screamed themselves 
hoarse. ‘Then, when they turned to go 
out, they saw the handkerchief salute 
from the gallery, and they got theirs and 
returned it with a will.” 


A postscript, written the next day, adds: 


“The rummies got two out of three of the 
selectmen, in one case by only three votes, 
in the other by fourteen. It is very dis- 
couraging to have a majority of the select- 
men on the wrong side. . . . But some of 
the men say they are more convinced than 
ever that they must have the help of the 
women.” A. 8. B. 


> 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

DORCHESTER. The members of the 
Dorchester Woman Suffrage League who 
wish to begin the study of municipal gov- 
ernment and to join a class for this pur- 
pose, are requested to meet af the rooms 
of the Associated Charities, at Field’s 
Corner, oo ‘Thursday next, the 29th, at 
4 o'clock. 

WINCHESTER. A parlor meeting was held 
at the home of Mrs. 8S. J. Nowell, in Win- 
chester, on Tuesday, March 20, at 3 P. M. 
Miss Cora Scott Pond and Mrs. Louise Tyler 
of Chelsea were present. A Winchester 
Woman Suffrage League was organized, 
a constitution adopted, and it was voted to 
hold a public meeting in the parlors ofa 
central] hall the first week in April, to in- 
vite Mrs. Lucy Stone to address them, to 
elect their officers, and be ready for action 
with other leagues when the Municipal 
Woman Suffrage Bill is passed. ‘This is 
League No. 70. 

W ATERTOWN has met and voted to co- 
operate with the W. C. T. U. at town- 
meeting. 

Hupson has divided the town into dis- 
tricts, each member taking one part, to 
urge tax-paying women to register. 

NATICK holds two meetings per month, 
and is studying the State Constitution. 
Each evening the preyious study of the 
week before is reviewed. ‘Three meetings 
were held in February. 

East Boston. The annual meeting will 
be held March 21. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe addressed the league Feb. 6, at a 
parlor meeting. 

PEABODY is meeting, as we learn bya 
letter received from the president. 

DEDHAM. Mrs. Lucy Stone addressed 
the league last week. Much interest was 
manifested. 

NEw BEDFORD meets on the first Tues- 
day evening of each month. 

ANDOVER. Mrs. Margaret Abbot re- 
cently invited the members to her home to 
& supper. 

So. Boston. Miss M. L. Baldwin, of 
Cambridgeport, will read the next paper 
before the club. 

SPRINGFIELD is laying plans for meet- 
ings next fall, and will propose at its next 
meeting the study of Springfield City 
Government as immediate work. 

HAVERHILL writes asking to be stirred 
up. We reply, ‘Just as soon as we have 
organized our 100th league, we will turn 
back and help any who need it. We hope 
soon to have 100 leagues.” 

AMESBURY has been one of many leagues 
to receive letters from their senators and 
representatives. The league will cele- 








brate its anniversary, April 24, by a re. 
ception. 

LYNN meets regularly on the first Thurs. 
day of each month, at Lee Hall, room 50, 
Miss H. M. Todd was recently elected 
president. Under her efficient direction 
the club meetings will be interesting. 4 
committee of three ladies has been ap. 
pointed to present at the meetings a rec. 
ord of facts concerning the suffrage move- 
ment throughout the world. 

LOWELL had a good attendance at its 
second meeting. Mrs. A. L. Richmond 
makes an admirable president. The 
league is much indebted to Mr. Hanscom, 
editor of the Lowell Times, for his inter. 
est. Mary F. Eastman writes from New 
York as follows: 

Dear Miss Pond: I cordially congratu- 
late you on your success in organizing a 
suffrage club at Lowell, and hope it wil} 
live as long as there shall be any use for 
such an organization, with which praise, | 
wish it a short life and a busy one. 

Mary F. Eastman. 

WOBURN has entered upon its seeond 
year of organized endeavor, At its recent 
annual meeting, Feb. 6., it commemorated 
in a simple manner the historic State Cen- 
tennial, which, by happy coincidence, had 
fallen upon that date. ‘This was the rati- 
fication of the U.S. Constitution, Feb. 6, 
1788. A short but excellent statement of 
the import of this action and of national 
events preceding it, was given by an in- 
terested member of the league. ‘The 
league continued its outline study of 
‘American Politics in the First Century 
of the Republic” by considering the 
supremacy of the school of Jefferson from 
1801 to 1825. The study of political par- 
ties is pursued with the ald of blackboard 
topics, oral explanations, and illustrative 
readings easily afforded by a large public 
library. 

CHELSEA members address their presi- 
dent, Miss Elizabeth Potter- Gould, as 
‘*Madam President.” It was suggested 
by a visitor at a recent meeting that they 
adopt Frances E. Willard’s sugyestion, 
viz.: To address the chair always as 
‘“‘Madam President,” instead of ‘Mrs. 
President.” It was accepted. Chelsea's 
second meeting upon the study of politics 
was the reading of the city charter, anda 
discussion. The league numbers 187. It 
is so large that a second secretary was 
elected at the last meeting. It was voted 
to invite all resident ex-mayors to become 
honorary members. The city treasurer 
will address them at their next meeting 
upon the duties of his office. Others will 
follow. ‘ 

So. Hanson. J. 5S. H. writes: “My 
husband and [I went to town meeting, 
March 5, and voted. Our lady school 
committee was re-elected by a good major- 
ity. 110 votes were cast; 85 of them were 
for Miss Josselyn. The two gentlemen 
who have served with her on the commit- 
tee worked hard for her. A pleasant 
feature of the day was a dinner in the 
lower hall, served by the ladies of the 
Grand Army Sewing Circle. Whole fam- 
ilies were there, even children, but no 
young girls. The social element is being 
blended into our town politics. The ad- 
joining town of Pembroke elected Mrs. 
Copeland school committee for two years. 
She is a member of our league, as is Miss 
Josselyn.” 

With the activity thus recorded, no 
league need be at a loss for work. , 

Cora Scotr Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage A* 
sociation held a public meeting, March 12. 
The zeal and solid principle upon which 
this society is founded was evidenced by 
the fact that nearly one hundred sat down 
to the supper-table after the public exer- 
cises, and this in a storm unprecedented 
in severity. 

The president’s address was a serious 
document showing the short space of di 
couragement caused by the reaction which 
followed the defeat of the woman suffrag? 
amendment at the polis last spring. !t 
was also an earnest call to all women (0 
renewed consecration and endeavor. At 
its conclusion, the president, Mrs. E. B: 
Chace, introduced Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who read a thoughtful paper, reviewing 
woman’s status in the past, and surveying 
her present condition. She emphasized 
the need of individuality in woman, bot) 
in the home and in the community, it 
stancing her slavery to the demands o 
custom in dress, and her lack of patriot 
ism in following the behests of society i0 
the education of her children ; often to thé 
extent of sending thei abroad to be edw- 
cated, and allo them thus to imbibe 
old-world ideas. She drew a humorous 
picture of the forlorn home, as the opp” 
nents of woman suff painted it, aod 
showed that it was a chimera. [f, as they 
say, the rich and cultured do not need the 
suffrage, and do not ask for it, we will a0 
swer, so was Christianity first emb 
- the poor and lowly..- 
of an extended suffrage are that it gives * 
better world to work in, better work to @® 
and better ability to do better work. 

After brief remarks in discussion of tht 


two papers, Mr. Frederick A. Hinckley o 
d a resolution of regret at the death o 
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Mrs. Frances C. Frost, one of the first 
members, long a secretary of this asso- 
ciation, which was unanimously passed. 
The auction for the dis | of goods 
left over from the fair held during the win- 
ter, was an agreeable and humvrous diver- 

; the auctioneer, Mr. J. C. Wesee 
magnifying his office to the great aid an 
cowfort of the society. 

Mr. Arnold B. Chace presided at supper, 
and gracefully welcomed the guests, add- 
ing a word of encouragement for the suf- 
work, and asserting that the move- 
ment was a part of the great stream of 
tendency. He then introduced the first 
speaker of the evening, Mr. ‘I’. W. Higgin- 
son, who, in his usual sparkling manner, 

resented the arguments for, and the ab- 
surdities used against, women’s right of 
franchise. He dwelt particularly upon the 

int that an unrepresented class is always 
ap unthought-of aud an unprotected ciass, 
illustrating by facts drawn from his own 
observation while he sat in the Legisla- 
ture. A Jew had sat next him for a time 
in that body. He could not recollect that 
he had ever said a word, or remained in 
his seat for more than fifteen minutes at 4 
time, and yet his mere presence there was 
a guarantee that the interests of the Jews 
would be respected. Many cases were re- 
called to his mind where legislators, in 
modifying statutes, had unwittingly legis- 
lated adversely to the interests of women. 
Could that have happened if one woman 
had sat in the assembly? Once, when 
Lucy Stone had appeared before the Rhode 
Island Legislature, Judge Green, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, expressed him- 
self to her, alter the hearing, as ashamed 
of the laws whose injustice she hud shown; 
and Senator Sheffield, who hated woman 
suffrage as honestly as a man ever did, 
and who had said that if a woman should 
express a desire to vote, he would offer her 
a piece of tobacco as a concomitant per- 
sonal right, Senator Sheffield was so im- 
ressed at the time with the argaments of 
Leer Stone that he framed a bill for the 
relief of married women so strong that 
many protested, and the woman suffra- 
ists declared they could not hope to carry 
fi through. 

“All knowledge,” said the speaker, ‘‘is 
relative. It ig not alone women who are 
ignorant upon matters which do not touch 
them personally. ‘This, people forget who 
say that women are too ignorant to vote. 
A guide in the Adirondacks suddenly asked 
his patron if he knew Jim Lowell. Sup- 
posing him a brother-guide, he said ‘‘no.”’ 

“Why, he comes from down your way, 
writes verses and such.” 

“Oh! yes; L know Prot. Lowell of Har- 
vard University.” 

“Ignorant chap, isn’t he?” responded the 
guide. 

It transpired that Lowell had broiled 
some two hours on the sunny side of the 
river in the guide’s boat, and had suggest- 
ed that it might be well to try the shady 
side for a while. As this would have been 
going exactly against the current, the 
back woodsman had only contempt for 
such ignorance. A knowledge of currents 
is gained by experience in the political, no 
less than in the natural world. 

But the most inspiring words of Mr. 
Higginson were those in which he insisted 
upon the woman suffrage cause standing 
upon its own merits. He said, if evera 
cause was rooted in eternal justice and 
stood upon abstract right it is this one. 
It could aflord so to stand. He depre- 
cated the alliance of the temperance 
cause with it, saying that though brilliant 
temporary successes might be réached 
thereby, he believed it would result in in- 
jury. ‘The ballot should be given not 
from a pledge to vote in any particular 
way, but because it was a personal right, 
essential to the dignity and safety of the 
individual, and therefore necessary to the 
well-being of the State. 

Hon. Mr. Chace announced that the as- 
sociation had the honor of entertaining 
the first Democratic governor who had 
ever attended its meetings, Gov. Davis. 
The governor expressed himself, in re- 
Spouse to a call, as favorable to the aspi- 
rations of the progressive woman, and 
said that if the petitions addressed to the 
Legislature meant anything, if they were 
veritable prayers for relief, then they 
were entitled to a candid hearing. For if 
the enfranchisement asked for means more 
than the right to vote, it means to learn to 
act potentially. I know of no reason found- 
ed upon equity why one sex should be de- 
barred, although [ can see some private 
social reasons therefor. Women will be 
enfranchised as soon as they, as a united 
body, demand it. The wisest suggestions 
of to-day may be widely modified by the 
time women obtain the franchise. If, 
however, women assemble with men in 
many places to-day, and the conduct of 
the men is improved thereby, why not 
then at the polls? Let us hupe if women 
are ever enfranchised, men may be en- 
franchised, too. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, alluding to a 
statement by Mr. Higginson that a certain 
remonstrant said she prayed every night 
that woman suffrage might not come dar- 
ing the lifetime of her daughter, said she 
was sorry to hear that the remonstrants 
were praying against us, for she had a 
great belief in prayer. She said the Mas- 
Sachusetts Legislature had been engaged 
in demonstrating “how not to do it.” 
They were like the teachers who said to 
the boy who was kept after school, ““You’d 
like to po home, wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh! yes; very much.” 

‘Well! you shan’t.” 

«80, the legislators said to women, 

You d like to vote, wouldn’t you?” 

Ob, yes; we would, indeed !” 

“Well, you can’t.” 


Representative E. L. Freeman, of Lin- 
coln, spoke to the following effect : 


“It is now about twenty years since 
ieee first came up to the Tégislature 
if locusts upon the land of Egypt. 
taker Mr. Freeman said; was it a mis- 
o 4. Senator Sheffield w 

| them crowing hens. They were 
pre | treated, aye, even insulted. But 
of late years. They didn’t ask for 








ladies’ rights, but women’s rights; were 
quiet and persistent. [Here Mr. Freeman 
paid a just tribute to the calm, kind 
womanliness of the president of the Rhode 
Island W. 8. A., Mrs. Chace.) At first I 
was opposed to the movement, then be- 
came convinced that women who owned 
property unrepresented by husbands, 
ought to vote. Now I[ am convinced of 
the right of women to the suffrage. | know 
of no reason why they should not exer- 
cise it. I don’t believe the right of a man 
depends upon the payment of money. 
The woman suffrage amendment was de- 
feated last spring, but the time chosen for 
urging its passage was very unfavorable. 
The fifth amendment had been carried 
contrary to the expectation of the people. 
I don’t believe many thought it would 
pass. When the sixth amendment was 
proposed muny doubted how women’s 
vote would be east. Rum-sellers doubted 
how they would vote. Respectable men 
thought that good women would not vote 
and that rum-sellers would get many 
votes. I know this personally. I was 
surprised at the large vote for the sixth 
amendment. ‘here was more work done 
against the sixth than against the fifth 
amendment. ‘There was money enough 
raised three days before to wipe out the 
fifth amendment, but public sentiment 
had become fixed. 

‘Wait two or three years before trying 
it again. I think men will need to call 
women to their aid for good government. 
One of the best fields to work in is among 
the women themselves.” 

The clergy of the city were represented 
by Rev. Mr. Westwood, of the Methodist, 
and Rev. H. I. Cushinan, of the Universal- 
ist Church. Mr. Westwood said that Mr. 
Cushman had preached the sermon and he 
would give the exhortation. This he did 
very effectually, affirming that if St. Paul 
were present, he would endorse all that 
had been said; that if St. Paul was not an 
advocate of the rights of women he did 
not agree with him. If he spoke any 
words of other effect, it was when the in- 
spiration was not on him. He didn’t be- 
lieve the Bible was against common-sense. 


After a humorous poem by Gen. Olney 
Arnold and remarks by Messrs. Hinckley 
and Wyman, the meeting adjourned. 

Mary C. PeckuamM, Sec’y. 
Sibimmniain 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Marca 22, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The annual dinner of Sorosis took place 
on Monday, and was unusually brilliant. 
Delmonico’s large dining-room was ablaze 
with lights, the tables were dressed with 
flowers and palms, and two hundred 
women were seated about the board. It 
was the twentieth birthday of the club, 
and many felicitous remarks were made 
on this theme. Mrs. Louise M. Thowas, 
re-elected president for the third time, pre- 
sided. Shortly after the ladies were seated 
at the table, a cup and saucer were pre- 
sented to her by Mrs. Hester M. Poole. 

Short speeches were made by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Garrison, Mrs. Fisher Wood, Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Alma Calder 
Johnston, Mrs. Farnsworth, Mrs. Bryan, 
and others. Recitations were delivered by 
Mrs. Harriet Webb, Miss Cowell, Miss 
Vida Croly and Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer. 

Two foreign guests—Mrs. Ashton Dilke, 
who comes to represent Newcastle, and the 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg of Fin- 
land—were also present and spoke briefly. 
Among other notables were Miss Hannah 
Allen, Mrs. Esther Herrman, Mrs. Laura 
C. Holloway, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, 
Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard, Mrs. Felix 
Adler, Miss Sally Holly, Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster and Mrs. Margaret Ravenhill. 
Mrs. Alice Scatcherd of Leeds, Mrs. Zabel 
Rarnes Gustafson of Sweden, and Mme. 
Bogelot of France, are also here, and we 
anticipate a brilliant convention. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. ORPHA CONANT died at Dwight, 
Livingston County, Il., March 4, aged 97 
wyears. She had lived a life nearly con- 
temporaneous with that of our govern- 
ment, having been born in the last year of 
Washington’s first administration. She 
was a native of Blandford, Mass., a cousin 
of Chief-Justice Chapman and of Mrs. 
Armstrong, mother of Gen. Armstrong, 
of Hampton, Va. From her early child- 
hood she was interested in the affairs of 
the nation, and few statesmen better under- 
stood the underlying principles of our 
government, or more deeply comprehend- 
ed the providential purposes indicated in 
its progressive history. She felt that the 
simultaneous existence of slavery and 
freedom was a part of the grand drama 
continuously played before the universe, 
and the fact that slavery rose in rebellion 
and provoked its own destruction, indi- 
cated the purpose of the Great Ruler ulti- 
mately to overcome the greatest of all 
evils, oppression by the powerful and the 
humiliation of the weak. She saw in the 
“subjection of woman” the last and bit- 
terest form of oppression, and in her hum- 
ble sphere, worked incessantly for its over- 
throw. She used to say that when the 
great books were opened, it would be found 
that the system of African slavery, how- 
ever cruel and unjust, was more than paral- 
lelled by the slavery of woman to man’s 
injustice and his unlimited sway over her 
as wife and daughter, by such legal as- 











sumptions as the common law,-which even 
the Revolution did not ameliorate for her, 
and which, while sundering the bonds of 
the slave, still left her bound, not even 
giving her the right to dispose of her own 
children without the consent of men. Up 
to within the last three months of her life, 
her mind was clear and vigorous, never 
losing her hold on passing events. A slight 
stroke of paralysis for a short time seemed 
to confuse her mind, but it, in a measure, 
passed, and there flashed out gleams of 
her old clearness of mental vision. She 
said of the anarchist Parsons, it was well 
he had been executed, or they would else 
have made him candidate for the presi- 
dency. But the *‘golden bowl was broken,” 
and she slowly faded from earth, dying 
without a murmur orastruggle. Nothing 
could have been grander than the high- 
heartedness with which she met old age, 
helpful almost to the last to the weak and 
unfortunate; always the tender, loving 
woman, while still the grand and noble 
thinker. 
Such was my dear old mother. 
H. M. T. CUTLER. 
Ocean Springs, Miss. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. C. C. Field has been elected super- 
intendent of public schools at Green Bay, 
Wis. 

Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, of Chicago, has a 
family practice that brings her $7,000 a 
year. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke left this 
week for the South, to escape the raw 
March winds. 

Over one hundred women appeared in 
court in Bellefonte, Penn., recently, to 
contest the granti ng of licenses. 


Mrs. Celia W. Wallace, a rich and philan- 
thropic Chicago woman, is planning an in- 
dustrial school for boys in that city. 

Mrs. Frances C. Mixter, of Worcester, 
Mass., will conduct the department of 
home interests in the Indianapolis Woman's 
News. 

The Vermont Woman Suffrage Society 
has already begun the circulation of peti- 
tions for municipal suffrage to present to 
the next Legislature. 

Chicagoand Montreal have done a good 
thing in putting up garbage furnaces, or 
erematories, in which the city collections 
are reduced to ashes. 

The Minneapolis Housekeeper, with its 
varied departments, is full of matter inter- 
esting and useful to housekeepers, and it 
offers a surprising list of premiums. 

A lady of Wichita, Kan., writes to the 
Organizer that the number of women regis- 
tering in Wichita will be more than double 
what ft was last year, although there is no 
inayor to elect. 

The Los Angeles (Cal.) Woman Suf- 
frage Association has issued a thousand 
petitions for municipal suffrage, and the 
president, Mrs. E. A. Kingsbury, is send- 
ing them all over the State.” 

The Woman’s Exchange of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has had a hard struggle to 
get started, but is now doing well. It is 
declared to be ‘‘a great success,’ and 
**quite the fashion.” 

The Palouse Baptist Association, at its 
recent meeting at Moscow, Idaho, resolved 
‘*That, as Baptists, we believe woman has 
the right to vote in the State as well as in 
the church.” 

‘T'wo elderly ladies named Chubb, who 
have supported themselves by the needle, 
are, in their late yeare, studying astron- 
omy, and writing intelligent” letters to 
scientific persons on debatable points. 

The April Century will publish the last 
poem written by the late Emma Lazarus. 
It is addressed to ‘Carmen Sylva,” and is 
an appeal to the Queen of Roumania in be- 
half of the oppressed Israelites of that 
country. 

Henry Cabot Lodge doesn’t believe in’ 
cheating a man out of his vote ‘*because he 
is helpless and ignorant and black.” It is 
only women, white and black, that Mr. 
Lodge thinks should be deprived of their 
votes. 


* “A Cambridge Girl” in the Cambridge 
Chronicle comments wittily and sensibly 
upon the action of President Eliot in re- 
fusing the use of Sanders Theatre to the 
Harvard Total Abstinence Society for a 
lecture by Frances Willard. 

The daily Woman's Tribune, containing 
stenographic report of the pruceedings of 
the International Council of Women, will 
be sent to any one for thirty-five cents. 
Address Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Riggs’ 
House, Washington, D. C. 

The fair in aid of the Massachusetts 
Home for Intemperate Women was one of 
the most beautiful fairs of the season. 
Over $10,000 worth of goods were sold. 
A supplementary sale of valuable articles 
left over is going on at No. 3 Park Street. 
First floor; left-hand door. 

Woman suffrage could not but be for 
the present good of the nation. The woman 








vote would be against the nominees of 
gambling and saloon rings, as a matter of 
course, and would bea strong force against 
the overwhelming power of stock-jobbers 
and corner monopolists.—Rev. Wm. Bur- 
gess. 

At the thirty-sixth Annual Commence- 
ment of the Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, medical degrees were con- 
ferred upon twenty-seven graduates. Of 
these, nine were from Pennsylvania, five 
from Massachusetts, two from New York, 
three from Ohio, two from New Jersey, 
two from South Carolina, one from Iowa, 
one from India, and one from Australia. 


The Young Idea is a very attractive illus- 
trated monthly for children. It is edited 
by Charlotte H. Allen, Cora Seott Pond, 
and Aimee 8. Bigelow, and published at 
31 Pemberton Square, Boston, at the re- 
markably low price of 50 cents a year. It 
is filled with a variety of matter, entertain- 
ing, amusing and instructive. It includes 
a curious and interesting department re- 
lating to the customs of the Chinese. 

At one of the regular Sunday meetings 
of the Boston anarchists, not long ago, 
one of the orators referred to “the Lucy 
Stone tribe who march up to the State 
House every year, asking for the ballot, 
which they foolishly imagine to be a boon.” 
Mrs. Corbin says that all anarchists are 
suffragists. On the contrary, the first au- 
thentic instance of an anarchist who be- 
lieves in woman suffrage is yet to be found. 

The Inter-Ocean reports the work of the 
‘*Woman’s Protective Agency” of Chicago 
in rescuing young girls from employment 
offices, whose managers deliberately made 
trade of them for immoral purposes. A 
woman named Hermann was confronted 
in court by her victims, and the case was 
clear against her. Imprisonment for life 
should be the punishment for such re- 
volting crimes. ‘The Protective Agency is 
doing a good work. . 

The Frankfort ({[nd.) Woman Suffrage 
Club and the local W. C. Tl’. U. have se- 
cured a room in the Court House for their 
meetings for one year. The Organizer 
says: “his is a victory which only those 
cun appreciate who know how persistent- 
ly, but unavailingly, the Frankfort women 
have tried for years to get an audience with 
Clinton County Commissioners on behalf 
of temperance work, the Orphan's Home 
project, and other reforms.” 

The New York City Woman Suffrage 
Teague gave a reveption on the evening of 
March 21 to the foreign visitors to the In- 
ternational Councif of Women. The par- 
lors of the Park Avenue Hotel were crowd- 
ed. Among those present were Mrs. Alice 
Seatcherd and Mrs. Ashton Dilke, of Eng- 
land; Mrs. Zadel Barnes Gustafson, of 
Sweden; Mrs. Sophia Groth, of Norway; 
Mme. Bogelot,of France; Baroness Alexan- 
dra Gripenberg,of Finland ; Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake and Mrs. Marguerite Moore. 

Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, of the Bos- 
ton Globe, has been investigating Christian 
science. She took a full course of lessons, 
and graduated as an authorized healer. 
Having thus acquainted herself with the 
theory, without becoming in the least a 
convert to it, she published in the Globea 
spicy account of what seemed to her its 
absurdities and inconsistencies. ‘The arti- 
cle was ably written, and has called out a 
great amount of discussion pro and con, 
showing how much public interest there 
is in the question. 

The question has been raised whether a 
member of the W. C. T.. U., when she 
meets another member in some public 
place, and. recognizes her by the white 
ribbon as belonging to the association, 
ought always to greet her with ‘‘a hoiy 
kiss.” Miss Willard recommends a hand- 
shake instead. This is sensible advice. 
Kissing between intimate personal friends 
is very pleasant, but promiscuous kissing 
by strangers is disagreeable just in propor- 
tion to the delicacy and good sense of the 
victim. 

The National W. S. A. of Massachusetts 
held its regular meeting on Friday of last 
week, in the Directors’ Parlor of the N. E. 
Women’s Club. ‘The chief items of news 
for the month were enumerated. ‘The fol- 
lowing persons were appointed to repre- 
sent the association at the International 
Council: Miss L. A. Hatch, Mrs. Dora 
Bascom Smith,.Mrs. G. W. Simonds, Dr. 
E. L. Campbell, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, and 
Mrs. H. R. Shattuck. The next meeting 
of the political class will be held at No. 20 
Hancock Street, March 28. The debate 
will be on the admission of Utah. 

A few years ago, when the Legislature 
of Connecticut was discussing a woman 
suffrage bill, a member arose and de- 
nounced the bill, and added, ‘*I don’t pro- 
pose to make a man out of my wife.” Mr. 
Cleveland, another member, replied, **The 
gentleman doesn’t propose to make a man 
out of his wife. It would be a blessing for 
the country if his wife could make a man 
out of him!” The shot was so well de- 
served that the House went wild over it, 
and for a long time business was suspend- 
ed.—Jowa Tribune. 
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CLOVES. 


Ladies will find a choice selection of Theatre 
Calling and Travelling Gloves at 


“The Red Glove,” 53 West Streef. 
MISS M. F. FISK. 


RAND & CRANE, 


JEWELLERS, 


8 PARE STREET. 


Constantly in receipt of novelties pertaining to 
their business. 








MRS. L. M. KNIGHT, 
MODISTE, 


301 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 


Music Books ==: Always in Season 


One who can play or sing need never be lonely—with 
such books as these in the house: 


Classical Piawist & Piano Classics, 


each $1.00, are choice and fine collections of the best 
new pieces by eminent composers, 


Young People’s Classic 


Best editions of the Piano works of BEETHOVEN, 
MOZART, CHOPIN, SCHUMANN and MENDELSSOHN, for 
sale. Send for lists, 





$1.00, contains much 
} good and easy music. 


For players on VIOLIN, GUITAR, MANDO. 
LIN, BANJOand all REED and ORCHESTRAL 
INSTRUM ENTS, good music and reliable tnstruc- 
tors are provided, Also a large and good assortment 
of the Instruments themselves for sale at our Branueh 
Store, under the title of 


J.C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court St., Boston. 


Please send for grand Pictorial Catalogue! 





Good Vocal Music for Home Entertainment is in 
song Classics, $1—50 high class sons. 
Good Old Songs we used to Sing, $l—the 
favorite aongs of a half-century. 
College Songs, 50 cts.—porular and easy. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2. 


Any Book mailed for Retail Price, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Special Offer 


Until January |, 1889. 





We make the following very 
liberal offer to new subscribers 
only: 

To ail members of Woman Suffrage 
Associations, — American, National, 
State and Local. 


To all members of W. C. T. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 


To all registered women voters in 
municipal and school elections. 


To all teachers, artists, ministers, 
lawyers, physicians, and working- 
women. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal 


SPECIMEN COPY 
PRE i ! 


Until January, 1889, for $1.50 


The First Year, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Send in your Subscriptions to 
- WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
8 Park Street, Boston. 


For further information regarding Special 
Offer, address CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN: 
3 Park Street. 


LEWANDO’S 








LEWANDOS 
17 TEMPLE PLACE. 
DRESSES 


DYED OR CLEANSED WHOLE. 


CRAPE RESTORED. 
FEATHERS "i aise 


' Send for our New Price-List. 








PEERLESS DYES Az2,05.02%: 
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Windy and muddy, and fitful and dark— 
Sloughs for our footsteps and clouds overhead ; 
Oh! for the notes of the bluebird and lark, 
Whispering hopes that the winter has sped. 


Ah! there is blue smiling out of the sky— 
Never a day but has one gleam of light; 

Never a winter that clouds did not fly; 
Never a time but a day followed night. 


Here is a blossom right down at our feet, 
Pearly and pure as the first flakes of snow ; 
List to the songs of the wai blers so sweet,— 
Smiling is hope, and forebodings may go. 
—Good Housekeeping 
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IN ARRAN. 


The scent of heather from the purple hills 
Blends with the sweet, strong breathings of the sea. 
The lark in heaven, the plover on the lea, 

Stray into silence, as the star that stills 

All labor, with her silvern lamp fulfils 
Her kindly task, and men from toil are free. 
Now gorgeous clouds like Tyrian tapestry 

Engird the sun, whose light upon them thrills 

Richer and fairer as he leaves their halls, 

Till all the glory vanishes: and lo! 
Swathed in a cloud, the little moon, newborn, 

Steals timidly around the starry walls, 

Until the first cool herald breeze shall blow 
Upon the golden eyelids of the morn. 





—Ex. 
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YANKEE DOODLE REVISED. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 











We'll sing a song for woman’s rights : 
And surely any noodle 
Might guess the air most dear to us 
Would still be Yankee Doodle. 
Chorus. 
Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Our brothers must not flout us; 
Mind the music, keep the step, 
They will not vote without us. 


Our Uncle Sam had saved himself 
A wondrous lot of bother, 
If he his good things still had shared 
With Yankee Doodle’s mother. 
Chorus. 
And strange it seems a hundredJyears 
To trace his way, and find him 
Just now awakening to see 
His half was left behind him. 
Chorus. 
But looking round and taking thought, 
He frankly owns he’s missed her, 
And says, by Yankee Doodle’s side 
He’ll make room for his sister. 


Chorus. 
Yankee Doodle’s wife and girls 
Shall have his full protection, 


Shall share his cares and holidays, 
And vote at his election. 


Chorus. 
— Woman's Standard. 


Se 
UNDER THE SNOW. 


BY DR. H. N. POWERS. 








Musing, across the still, white fields 
And frozen forest wastes, I go, 

And hear, as in a dream, the tones 
Of life and love beneath the snow. 


Something is telling me of days, 
Sweet with fresh scents and mating birds, 
When earth’s impassioned heart shall speak 
A tenderer eloquence than words. 


E’en now the glee of seeds that break 
Their vernal sepulchre, I hear; 

And laugh of bursting buds and whirr 
Of radiant wings are in my ear. 


I hear innumerable leaves, 
Eolian idyls far away, 

And faint, low ditties in the dells, 
And what the myriad grasses say. 


Ah, sweet as love the cowslip’s breath ; 
But sweeter on my spirit falls 

The poem the arbutus sends, 
As breathed upon her mountain walls. 


I hear it, and the lily’s lips 
Warm with the South’s caressing air. 
The chorus deepens—spring’s dear sounds 
Are floating round me everywhere,— 


The far-off talk of odorous trees, 
The lisping of the meadow stream, 

The coo of doves, the sprouting grain, 
And dreams the apple-blossoms dream ; 


And children culling in their play 

The flowers they waste and know not why, 
Prattling and chirping, as they feel 

A joy for which their elders sigh ; 


And strains that from the earth arise, 
As o’er the misty landscape flows 

The golden sunshine, and in heaven 
The rainbow’s splendid symbol glows. 


Entranced I muse, till, in my May, 
I walk again with one most dear, 
And life’s cold snows and icy paths 


In youth’s high visions disappear. 
- —Churchman. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
DID SHE DO RIGHT? 


Mrs. Merriweather tied a handkerchief 
around her thin, pale hair, looked for the 
broom, found it at the barn, where the 
hired man had brushed out the wagon the 
evening before, opened the windows and 
doors, swept the sitting-room hard, swept 
off the walks, and flurried the dust out of 
the house with an old dress skirt, as was 
the usual after-breakfast programme; car- 
rying in her grey eyes that particular look 
of justice and quiet steel which the chil- 
dren observed when something was about 
to happen. 

*‘Judd,” she aaid to the son who could 
do everything, even to doing as he was 
bid, *‘can you find anything to cut a hole 
with?” 

**Yes, mother,” looking expectantly at 
her, something as the dog does at his mas- 
ter when he sees the gun brought out. 

“TI want one cut, or made somehow, in 
the bottom of the worst wooden pail.” 


And then, as she was only a very delicate, 
sensitive and sensible woman, she confided 
to him the great and weighty arguments, 
enough to convince three worlds, for going 
ahead without challenging a denial fram 
the husband and father, and putting into 
the kitehen a sink of her own contrivance, 
to cost nothing at all, but involving spoil- 
ing the slop bucket and cutting a hole 
through the floor. 

This latter seemed to them both a piece 
of dreadful daring. Mrs. Merriweather 
had never heard of such a thing, but she 
knew that in good dwellibg-houses they 
had sinks. It was an awful moment. 
Preparation, or the decision, rather, to 
have the tea party in Boston Harbor in 
1776, involved no such expense of feeling, 
and there were many to bear the tension, 
instead of a tired woman and a weakly 


child. 
**We don’t know how long pa will be 


gone, but we can get everything ready be- 
fore we cut the floor,” said Judd, taking in 
the disadvantage of an interruption, and 
scratching his head for additional ideas. 

They hunted up oyster cans, melted the 
ends out, and fitted the cans together to 
make a yard or less of continuous pipe to 
conduct the water safely out from under 
the house, slitting down the end that con- 
nected with the bucket so as to flatten it 
out and hold it firmly in the bucket. An old 
wooden eaves trough, which they filched 
from the wreck of matter in the backyard, 
was made to do duty as open tile to con- 
vey the water a suitable distance from the 
house; as far, at least, as it was usually 
carried by her own weak little hands, or 
by others at the point of the switch or her 
tongue. 

The open ditch beyond the trough they 
hollowed out with a dull hoe, somehow; 
and their spirits rose with every stroke. 
Mrs. Merriweather had made sure first, 
however, of the inside arrangements, and 
they felt the “tired” going out of their 
bones like frost out of the boards in sun- 
shine, as they proved the happy thought 
by pouring out bucketful after bucketful 
of yesterday’s rinsing water, left until 
‘*some other time,” as the good man said 
the day before. 

Not even the knowledge that discovery 
was inevitable could quite subdue them. 
“Oh, the sink! the sink! the wonderful sink! 
What a wonderful thought the woman did think, 
When ~ thought of the plan of this wonderful 
Improvised the happy boy, as he tipped 
over into it the barrel at last. 

‘‘With a roar and a pour, ag it goes through the 


Instead of our packing it out at the door!” 

‘*Hurrah! I say, mother, what else can 
we make?” 

Mrs. Merriweather thought this would 
do for the present. 

For a few days the improvement was 
shielded from unfriendly eyes by a coat, 
or a chair, the younger children under- 
standing perfectly that ‘pa would not 
like it, of course.” When left unscreened, 
it seemed to be only an ordinary swill- 
pail which never got full, and which he 
was never besought to carry out. And 
when, Sunday morning, the good man 
took his extra wash ‘with soap and a 
| rag,’? emptying the basin into the slop- 
pail, the water carried itself out by a law 
as natural as it was happy. He could 
only say ‘“‘Humph!” and contented him- 
self with criticism on the thing in general, 
and prophecies of disease from the ditch 
in summer, and cold in winter from the 
hole in the floor. 

The first of these calamities Mrs. Merri- 
weather averted by chloride of lime, that 
summer and every summer, making it by 
pouring boiling brine over unslaked lime, 
handling that dangerously-behaving mix- 
ture as even a very nervous, much- 
snubbed littke woman can handle the 
secrets of nature when she knows how, 
avd her better half is down town. It 
was one of the standing spring battles 
to get the lime sent home from the cash 
store, for in this household the oneness 
of things was confined principally to 
the pocket-book, and the motion for a 
domestic appropriation had never passed 
both sides of the house. Whatever cold 
came up through the sink in winter was 
no worse than what came up through the 
knot-hole or cracks, and was not identifled, 
in that north kitchen where the nail-heads 
seldom lost their silvering of frost. 

How Mrs. Merriweather struck for, and 
obtained, better heating arrangements, you 
may learn in another of these leaves from 
life. 
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LIGHT WANTED IN KENTUCKY. 


A correspondent in Versailles, Ky., 
writes us as follows: 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

By chance I got hold of a copy of your 
paper, and 1 was so much pleased with it 
that I enclose you a postal note for it. 
You send the paper for one year to new 
subscribers for B1.50. Please send me 
also leaflets on suffrage, 15 cents per hun- 





dred. I am a suffragist, and have been 
for es working for the cause in my 
feeble way. But here in this State, where 





the movement is so little known, I have 





been working in the dark. I am so inter- 
ested in the cause of that a short 
time ago I had Mrs. G. Wallace, 
of Indiapa, come to our town and deliver 
a lecture. She was very cordially re- 
ceived, though we have no pronounced 
suffragist save myself in our community. 
1 feel that this is a subject upon which the 
ple only need education to receive it. 
lease send me the paper for one year. | 
I would like to see the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
in the hands of many yey | women, 
and will try and have some of them send 
for it. 
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THE BALLOT FOR POOR WOMEN. 

In discussing the need of the ballot for 
women, we often ague from narrow prem- 
ises. I remember that Catharine Beecher, 
almost eighteen years ago, when we held 
our first meeting in Steinway Hall, New 
York, took the position that there was no 
need that women should be recognized in 
political relations, since men so fully and 
so wisely represented them. She had her- 
self never felt the need of the ballot, be- 
cause her father and her brothers so wisely 
represented and defended all her interests. 

There are many who never look beyond 
the condition of the favored and cherished, 
and see no reason for extending the right 
of suffrage. These people forget that they 
actually live beyond and above law, in 
fact are often much better than the law. 
This will be seen when we consider the 
condition of refined and cultivated fam- 
ilies. The father has a legal right to the 
earnings of his sons and daughters till 
they become of age. He could assign 
them their labor, either at home or abroad, 
and he has a right within reasonable limits 
of enforcing obedience. But many fathers, 
instead of requiring their sons and daugh- 
ters to assist in earning the means of sup- 
porting the family, gladly spend consid- 
erable sums on their education, and in 
placing them in society or in business— 
relations which will advance them in their 
future lives. ‘They do not ask how little 
the law compels them to do for their 
families, but how much they are able to 
do, and no effort is spared for the chil- 
dren’s advancement. It is not for the 
wives of such that we feel the need of 
widening the sphere of their conceded 
rights, though we might, for the sake of 
others, wish that they were clothed with 
all power consistent with the equal rights 
of their fellow beings. 

But there is a large class who have to 
be held to moral obligations by the strong 
hand of the law. ‘To the wives and fami- 
lies of such, the character and the moral 
comprehension of law-makers are of the 
utmost importance. Since our agitation 
of the question of woman’s right of suf- 
frage, it has been found how inadequate 
are our laws for the protection of wives 
and children against the violence of 
drunken husbands and fathers. ‘The papers 
teem with accounts of murders committed 
by men in a state of brutal drunkenness 
upon their own wives and children, and 
yet, law-makers still go on making laws 
that permit the exposure and sale of drunk- 
ard-making liquors. The political papers 
loudly advise high license as a wise means 
of protecting communities against the 
evils of intemperance, when it would seem 
patent to common-sense that this really 
affords no protection to the class who suf- 
fer, but is a shrewd way of building up 
greater and more enticing places where 
liquors are to be had. The advocates of 
this system insist that the higher price 
will limit the amount of liquor consumed 
by the poor laboring men. Would it not 
be more correct to say that it consumes a 
larger portion of their wages, and thus 
leaves the family more stinted and sufter- 
ing? If there has been any decrease in 
the amount of liquors recently consumed, 
is it not largely due to the temperance 
pledges of the Knights of Labor and other 
organizations of kindred character, and to 
the vigorous efforts of the temperance 
women of the country? Now, since the 
home is invaded, prisons and gallowses 
filled, and poverty and suffering abound- 
ing, is it not both wise and just that the 
poor women who suffer untold anguish, 
should have a chance to right their wrongs 
through municipal suffrage, by means of 
which, saloons may be closed and prisons 
depopulated ? 

The action of the law as it now stands 
in relation to the wives of drunkards, was 
illustrated in a case related to me by the 
mayor of a small village in Northern Ohio. 
I was his guest and he had kindly pre- 
sided at a suffrage meeting for me. On 
our return he said to me; ‘“The cowardice 
of women stands in the way of their gain- 
ing their point.” . 

**How is that?” I asked. 

**Well,” said he, “I will tell you a story. 
The other day an Lrish woman came to 
me with her eye blackened and several 
bruises on her person. She said she was 
compelled to swear the peace against her 
husband, who had beaten her till she was 
afraid for her life. I told her that I was 
determined to enforce the law, and if she 
would bring proof, or make oath that she 





was afraid for her life, I would fine 


Patrick ten dollars and put him in jail for 
thirty days, or till his fine was paid. 

**And who will pay that same fine?’ 
asked Biddy. 

‘**Why, Patrick, to be sure,’ | answered. 

***And where will he git that tin dollars, 
an’ he shut up in jail? It’s meself that 
will have to make it over the wash-tub 
and git bread the while for me sax chil- 
dren. It’s a warthering law, that it is.’ 

***But it wijl keep him from beating you 
while he is locked up in the jail.’ 

***Pll think ,on’t till the morrer,’ she 
said, and went away. 

‘The next morning she came and told me 
she would not prosecute Patrick. He was 
good when he hadn’t the liquor, and if she 
sent him to jail, and he was angry, when 
he came out, be would be beating her and 
the children worse thanever. So she must 
do the best she could. Now, but for 
Biddy’s cowardice, I should have fined 
and imprisoned him and made him an ex- 
ample.” 

“And you would have left the poor 
woman to struggle along and support her 
family and pay the fine, while she stood in 
fear of her life when he came out of prison, 
provided he came in the way of a dram- 
shop and met acrony that would treat 
him?” I said. ‘While the law would fine 
and imprison Patrick for abusing any 
other man’s wife, his own wife has to pay 
the penalty for his abusing her, and at the 
same time must assume the entire burdens 
of family support while he is in prison. 
No wonder women are cowards, when the 
law puts their persons and their children 
into the hands of the demons of saloons, 
and does not even give them a vote in 
their own defence!” 
able the well-to-do women of the country 
may be, sheltered and cared for by the 
tenderest love and care, let thein not for- 
get these poor, suffering sisters, but “‘re- 
member those in bonds as bound with 
them.” H. M. T. C. 

Ocean Springs, Miss. 
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HELEN TAYLOR ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


At a large meeting held at the Town 
Hall, in Eastbourne, Eng., Miss Helen 
Taylor, who met with a cordial reception, 
said that the Liberal League was the first 
political association in any country that 
had given absolute and complete equality 
to men and women, and had shown at once 
a practical result of such equality by in- 
cluding in its political programme the 
great principles of morality. ‘The Liberal 
League was the first political association 
that had ever demanded, not only equal 
rights for all human beings, but also that 
those human beings should be guided by 
the principles of morality, which alone 
could give dignity and worth to human 
nature. [Applause.] It had put into its 
programme that it would put principle be- 
fore party, and it demanded morality on 
the part of public men; and she hailed 
in that fact the first fruits of women’s 
work in politice.. Women had long been 
allowed to take a part in polities, but that 
part had been to help to pay the expenses 
and do the work [laughter and hear, 
hear], and that being done, their part had 
been gracefully to retire and leave the men 
to derive all the benefit. [ Laughter.] The 
time had come when men themselves had 
risen up against this system of morality, 
and when men had said the time now was 
coming when justice should be done to all 
—to the Irishman as against the English- 
man, to the woman as against the man, to 
the poor as against the rich. Then they 
would have no distinctions except the dis- 
tinctions of merit and moral worth. [Ap- 
plause.] It was because the Liberal League 
but that forward in the forefront of its pro- 
gramme that she was sure that league had 
the greatest future before it of any politi- 
cal association in the country. Justice, 
honesty, morality—these were the things 
which women had to urge on men; and 
heaven knew there was much need of urg- 
ing. Look at what politics had been and 
were even to-day. See how political life 
was, and was known to be, the grave of the 
honor and integrity of most men who en- 
tered upon it, because they entered on it 
alone, without the help of women. See 
how throughout the whole course of poli- 
tics, chicanery, intrigue, corruption had 
reigned in every country of the world, and 
the reason was that politics hitherto had 
been founded on injustice. They had left 
out the claims and rights of one-half of 
buman nature, and therefore it was that 
the progress of the world had always been 
stopped—stopped for want of those qual- 
ities which woman possessed in a higher 
degree than man. [Applause.] Women, 
by universal acknowledgment, had more 
kindness of heart. It was said they were 
more sentimental than men; so much 
the better, for certainly men had a great 
need for more sentiment than they had at 
present. The qualities in which women 
excelled were the qualities in which poli- 
tics were most wanting. Hitherto politics 
had been a game in which the strongest or 
craftiest had won the day, but when men 
and women worked unitedly, the object 
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would be the happiness and improvement 
of the destiny of all. She did not mean to 
say that women were necessarily better 
than men, yet she would be very sorry to 
see women sink to the level of men’s 
morality. Women should hold aloft a 
womanly standard of morality, and the 
equality which they require was that which 
would give them power to do it with 
strength and effect. [Applause.]} 

Miss Taylor referred to the deposition 
in France of M. Grévy from the Presi. 
dency of the Republic, and, remarking 
that the new president had been chosen 
because there was no taint of blame on 
him in any moral point of view, bid them 
hope that Mr. Gladstone, who had shown 
himself so quick to learn new lessons, 
would come back to England with that 
great lesson learned from France that any 
man tainted by immorality was not a fit 
man to govern honest men and women. 
Ia adopting that great maxim, he would 
become a most earnest friend of the Lib- 
eral League, and the women no less than 
the men members of that league, would 
hold him fast to the principle that an honest 
man alone was fit to represent honest peo- 
ple. Here was a work women might do. 
Not alone to help the men, but something 
still higher and better was the woman’s task 
in life. It was to teach the man to hold 
firm to principles, even when he found 
himself amidst all the excitements and 
temptations of life outside his home. Let 
him when he came home find in his wife, 
not only one to cheer and encourage him, 
but one still more to hold him firm to that 
pure morality which he dare not deny be- 
fore God. By the nature of things women 
were more confined to their homes than 
men, andin their homes they could keep 
up that pure ideal of uprightness and vir- 
tue which it was their special mission to 
set before and require of men. This was 
why she liked to see the Liberal League 
flourishing and spreading. In one sense 
it was a good thing that members of Par- 
liament and men of station had been put 
in prison, for by that means the attention 
of the world had been drawn to what the 
poor man had been suffering for many a 
long year. [Applause.] Many a name- 
less and helpless victim had been starved 
to death in English and Irish prisons and 
gone down unknown to the grave, wept 
over only by his own family. Shame on 
the women that had allowed it to happen! 
It was high time the women of England 
rose up like Elizabeth Fry to reform the 
prisons. [Applause.] The men had not 
done it, and’ it was time that the women 
should rise up and doit. Who that knew 
the life of the poor women in the great 
cities did not know with what bitterness 
they said, there was no justice to the poor. 
They heard a great deal about law and 
order, but the state of society they were 
living in to-day was one of simple anarchy. 
There was no law and order unless you 
eould afford to buy it. [Applause.] In 
high places, aye, on the very steps of the 
throne, the morality which the whole 
world acknowledged was laughed to scorn. 
[Applause.] Men openly flaunted before 
the eyes of the public vices, sins and 
crimes which no honest people could 
allow to pass unpunished. Men had failed 
to act justly by all classes and both sexes 
of the community, and they were bound 
to fail so long as they attempted the work 
by themselves. Men and women made up 
the human race, and it was only by their 
united efforts that the future life of the 
people could be rendered more noble, 
pure, just, and Christian. [Applause.] 
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THE SUNFLOWER BADGE. 


CHETOPA, KAN., MARCH 5, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I read Bessie J. Isaac’s letter from Wash- 
ington Territory in your issue of Feb. 25, 
with great pleasure; but, as a Kansas 
woman, I did not enjoy the allusion made 
to the sunflower yeilow. As I understand, 
it is not only adopted by the franchise de- 
partment of the W. C. 'T. U., but also by 
the American and the National woman 
suffragists. We, here in Kansas, were 
greatly pleased that the color was sug- 
gested by our beloved president, Laura M. 
Jolins, and approved and adopted by you 
New England suffragists, and by other 
members of the American Suffrage Asso- 
ciation as well. If itis not so adopted, I 
hope it will be. 

Of course, the national colors are sym- 
bolic and suggestive, but they have many 
interpretations. The Triple Pledge re- 
quires the badges of three narrow ribbons 
of the national colors tied in a knot, which‘ 
from the very necessity of the case, would 
resemble the badge of some of the Walla 
Walla suffragists. Now the sunflower yel- 
low has been adopted and worn by no as- 
sociation except to represent equal suf- 
frage for women. A Californian was once 
boasting to a Kansan of the lovely roses 
which were natives of California, and said 
that some of them were as large round as 
a wash-tub. “Oh,” returned the other, 
‘*We have the same kind in Kansas, but we 
do not call them roses there, but sun- 
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flowers.” We love the sunflower, and we 
live in the sunflower State, and as the sun- 
flower turns its beautiful head to the east 
in the morning, pointing to the sun which 
has given it its life and beauty, our State 

nts with equal pride to grand New Eng: 
land in the East, which has given life and 
beauty to our nation as well as State, and 
whose influence is bathing our country in 
its glory as does the sun. 

Mary MELVILLE KELLERMAN. 


PEN POINTS FROM TEXAS. 


Hico, Texas, MAReH 5, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

If our country is ever freed from drunk- 
enness it will be largely owing to the la- 
bors and influence of women. Why can- 
not men take cognizance of this fact, seen 
every day in the widening efforts of the 
w. C. T. U. and other organizations for 
the suppression of vice and the reforma- 
tion of wrong? Many do see this. The 
common-sense and practical judgment of 
many of our best men are recognizing in- 
telligent, pure-minded women as powerful 
auxiliaries in the reformatory movements 
and benevolent enterprises of our time. So 
far, so good! 

There are also many who are fully aware 
that there is not a church in the land, nor 
any religious movement, that is not great- 
ly indebted to women for support and 
prosperity. Perhaps not so much in money, 
for that too often is not in the power of 
women to bestow. But withdraw women 
from these religious and philanthropic or- 
ganizations, and what would be the conse- 
quence? It is patent to every candid, 
thoughtful man. 

Tell us, if you please, O brothers! in 
what department of our civilization 
women’s efforts and influence are not of 
equal worth and effect with those of men? 
Do not cite ‘‘the arena of politics” or the 
‘halls of legislation,” for the one would 
be purified, and the other could not be 
rendered less worthy of our nation’s hon- 
or by the presence of cultured, intelligent 
womanhood. True, woman must be fitted 
by proper training for public positions, 
and she is becoming so. It has taken 
long for her to gain her right to a thor- 
ough, practical education in the lines 
which her genius has indicated. Even 
now, too many colleges are shut against 
her. The history of the past twenty-five 
years has so perfectly demonstrated her 
capacity for the world’s work, that, step by 
step, she has advanced to the front, with- 
out sacrificing her womanliness and with- 
out making a failure in the selection of 
means for ends. 

It is too late in the day to taunt women 
with their unfitness as soldiers. War is a 
barbarous wrong which should never be 
perpetrated—a blot upon our civilization. 
And as regards the office of ‘‘hangman,” 
has not the time come when this other relic 
of barbarism shall be relegated to the past ? 
Let no actual criminal escape a just pen- 
alty—of imprisonment for life—because a 
jury hesitates to convict on account of the 
death penalty. 

As all men cannot do all kinds of labor, 
by reason of different constitutions and 
varying health, neither would it be neces- 
sary or expedient for all women, if enfran- 
chised, to fill all kinds of offices, or do 
every sort of work. 





Mary C. BILLINGS. 
—_—_—_ 0 «— —---—— 
A QUESTION OF CORSETS. 


A correspondent of Le Figaro puts this 
question: 

“Suppose a woman has a good figure; 
her waist, measured only over her under- 
garment, without straining, is seventy 
centimeters (about twenty-eight inches) 
around. When this same woman puts on 
her corsets, lacing as much as possible, 


what will be the smallest size to which, 


she can reduce her waist, and keep it so, 
without danger, after she is dressed?” 

She adds: 

“Do you not think that, physicians put 
too much stress on the injurious effects of 
corsets? These gentlemen ought to 
consider the modifications effected in the 
formation of the body of woman in conse- 
quence of the wearing of corsets for sev- 
eral generations. At the present day, cor- 
Sets, even very tight ones, may be uncom- 
artabis, but they can hardly be danger- 

8.” 


To all which the reply may be: That if 
nature gives to an otherwise well-built, 
healthy woman the size of twenty-eight 
inches around the waist, the assumption 
may safely be made that the internal capac- 
ity indicated by that measure is required 
to produce and maintain at its highest the 
amount of vital power proportioned to 
such a body, and any forcible lessening of 
that capacity is just so much taken from 
the recuperative and health-maintaining 
power of the system. 

As an answer to the second part of the 
communication, one need only reply that 
the prevailing disorders and weaknesses 
of our time only go to prove what has al- 
ready been said. Anemia, defective cir- 
culation, nervous and heart troubles, par- 
alysis, and digestive difficulties, result di- 
rectly from a lack of force in the vital 
machinery. . 





It is no reasonable retort to this to say 
that men suffer from these diseases as 
well as women, for the sons of our day 
are, equally with the daughters, descend- 
auts of women whose forms have been 
‘*modified” by the wearing of corsets, and 
men suffer with women the consequences 
in diminished vitality. No physician 
worthy of the name would be fanatic 
enough to attribute to the same cause all 
the ills of mortal flesh, and the tight lac- 
ing of women is only one of the factors of 


our present physical condition. 
L. A. B. 


> 
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Mrs. Gertie De Force Cluff, according to 
the Stockton (Cal.) Independent, has been 
one of the most active promoters of an 
electric motor railroad between Stockton 
and Lodi. She has secured a large peti- 
tion of farmers and other property owners 
in the county, asking the Board of Super- 
visors for the right of way. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
A FACE TO ORDER. 


BY M. P. N. 


—- 


‘Noel, take that face out of the room, 
and do not come back with it.” 

The teacher spoke sternly, and the boy, 
with a scowl between his cyes, and pouting 
lips, shuffled across the floor. 

“Raise your feet from the floor,” said 
the teacher. 

Then he took short, mincing steps, and 
felt as if he would like to do something 
desperate. 

THe boy went out, slamming the door 
behind him. He did not know what he 
was going todo about it. He felt cross; 
his bicycle was broken ; the boys were go- 
ing nutting; he had a horrid lesson to 
learn. It seemed to him that he was an 
ill-used boy, and he never once thought of 
putting the blame where it belonged, at 
the door of his own carelessness. 

Where should he go to get a face to or- 
der? In the warm sunshine he sat and 
thought about it. Fido and Selim were on 
the piazza. Fido wagged his tail, and was 
rewarded with acuff. Selim purred, and 
gotapush. The frown seemed to be not 
only on Noel’s face, but in his hands, to 
make them so unkind. 

Down at the foot of the garden he saw 
what looked like the opening of an under- 
ground tunnel. He thought he would go 
in and walk along. He met no one, but 
heard strange suunds. Farther on, a kind 
of door swung into a large, shop-like kind 
of place, full of all sorts of people, talking 
busily. Noel went in, and stood on one 
side. A little fellow, with very tight fit- 
ting clothes, stepped up and asked what he 
could be served with. 

‘A face to order,” said Noel. 

The little man kept bowing his head. 
“Yes; oh! yes, certainly. That’s what 
they all come here for. Come this way, 
and I will show you what we have, and 
you may select what you like. Here are 
complexions, now—pale, florid, livid, yel- 
low, dark, light’— He opened a show- 
case gay with color. Then he took the 
covers from several boxes. saying, ‘Then 
here are eyes—black, blue, brown, grey, 
violet, nondescript; round, oval, oblong; 
narrow slit eyes; wide-open, staring eye-, 
all sorts, see,” and he put his hand in and 
tumbled them over. Noel, with all the 
eyes winking and blinking at him, never 
felt so funny in his life. 

‘*And here are the noses,” his companion 
continued, turning to another box; 
“straight, crooked, broken, bent. long, 
short, stub, hooked, Grecian, Roman, 
classic, retroussé, or turned up on the end; 
and the lips, oh, yes, right over here, 
along side of the smiles and frowns, here 
we have them, thick and thin, long and 
short. With these you can have a make- 
up fair as a June morning, or black as 
a thunder-cloud. What do yousay? Ah, 
you want a pleasant expression? All 
right. Step on this platform, and lie back 
in the big easy-chair. Here, Nimble and 
Expert, attend to this young gentleman ; 
a pleasant face, now, remember.” 


Noel was seized gently by each arm, as- 


sisted up some steps, and into a capacious 
chair tilted well backwards. Now came a 
curious sensation. A sharp line was 
drawn round each eye, the nose and 
mouth; and then he had such strange feel- 
ings; nothing but great holes in his face, 
and nose after nose was fitted; eyes 
clapped in, and taken out, and tried again ; 
lips pinched into place; and at last every- 
thing seemed to suit the little attendants, 
and they said they had nothing more to 
do but attend to the complexion. 

While this operation was in progress, 
Noel had time to observe what was going 
on aroundhim. A big, burly fellow came 
noisily in, picked out a pair of black, 
blood-shot eyes, a red, swollen nose, and 
thick, tobacco-stained lips. Noel felt 
afraid of him, and asked Nimble where he 
was going. 


“Oh, only home to his wife and chil- 
dren. He comes in here almost every 
night to get fitted out in that way. They 
have to run for their lives sometimes.” 

Then some little boys came in. Some 
asked for whiskers, and others for wrin- 
kles, and one for a big nose. They looked 
so funny that Noel wanted to laugh, but 
did not dare to, for fear his own nose and 
eyes would fall out of his face, as they 
had just been put in place, and he did not 
feel very certain about them yet. By-and- 
by he got a peep at the mirror, and started 
in surprise at such a good-looking reflec- 
tion. Was it himself? He would go and 
find the teacher and see. 

“I have got a face made to-order,” he 
said; ‘‘how do you like it?” 

‘Very well indeed, my dear boy. Keep 
that, and | will not find fault with it.” 

And then Noel sleepily opened his eyes 
to find it was all a dream. 
































The importance of purifying the blood can. 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Slim Persons 


and all who are reduced in weight from over- 
work, nervousness, excessive care or severe men- 
tal strain, will have no difficulty in gaining flesh 
and general health if they take 


MACEE’S EMULSION 


regularly according to directions. This we 
guarantee without any hesitation, as we have 
yet to meet a slim or exhausted person who did 
not gain in weight rapidly while taking it. 








GAINED 33 1-2 Pounps. 


Pawtucket, R. I., March 21, 1886. 

J. A. Macgr & Co. Dear Sirs: I write to 
inform you that I have been taking your Emul- 
sion of Cod-Liver Oil, combined with bypophos- 
phites and extract of malt ever since the nine- 
teenth of last November. It was recommended 
to me by Dr. Healey, of Newburyport, Mass., 
and while in the Anna Jacques hospital I con- 
tinued to take it up to the first of March, and in 
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the meanwhile gained 33 1-2 pounds of flesh 
from its effects. Sincerely yours, 

Frank W. HENNESSEY, 
206 Mineral Springs Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 


LYDIA EB. 
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COMPoU 


1S A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendeney to cancerous 
h there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It faintness, flatul , destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Genera! 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all eircumstances act in 








unsurpassed. Correspondence freely answered. Address 

in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 

bilfiousness, and torpidity of the liver. 2 cts per box, 





—Seld by all Druggists.—— 





NKHAM® 


| PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
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‘DON’ TAKE YOUR 





HQUIPOIsS 


For Ladies, Misses, 


HE WAIST. 


Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
~*~ with or without the bones, which, owing to the constrection of the bone 
™ pockets, = be removed at pleasure. 
-) THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
: \ and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under falled is 


that of a corset front, 





80 that a corset and a 





rfect bust support is 
? , le tt) within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made Tor Children ana 
» oy ( i } t MA Infants, icular attention to the physical ns and requirements of 
a JW the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
iM ] large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
fii Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........++.++++ $1.75 
| f | \y «601, “ “ * “Bone Front only.....++++csssees 2.00 
i u \ “« 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Bac’ 2.25 
te 4 A} ' « - Misses’ Whole Back an Bones.... 1.50 
Pr IN fe “ ‘ Le ~~ Seeweeaenes eee 1.75 
e Aa) “<a. “ 621, Children’s—without Bones............+:s0: cceseceees 75 
** 631, Infants’ « OH cecceee cccccccesesooececes 76 


PATENTED, 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in i . 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of said. — 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious germans. 
8 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., posta, 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Ment 


ge prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 


on THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


4&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 





Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Any one sending $2.00 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
will receive the three 
patterns forming the 
basis of thé Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing, and will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 

Send 20 cts. for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness - Miller Pub- 
Co., 253 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
- peculiar to ourselves, and are superior toall 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

Jnshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. T. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Clothbound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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E YOUNG IDEA 
A NEW MONTHLY — 


DESIGNED FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of 
CHILDREN. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Wonlan's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Saovondh 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., nee, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 








Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 
Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many ebronie 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
yy one spene mace mode no nett. Office hours, 
om o 4, exce ursdays. Also evening 
reserved for outshde Drastice. 7 . 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE p— . or: opens Oot. 6th. A three 
ears’ gra course is given in d 
rms. For further information address” — 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 











FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures..........sseeeee $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and im advance.......cesccccesseseeces -00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....seccceceeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
DORGUIMOD FOC sccccccccccscccs covcccesccees 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information oP! ly to 

EMILY BLACKWE Me M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
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CARPETS UP! 
But HAVE THEM CLEANED by 


The “RENOVO” Process, 


Without removing from the floor. Over 67,400 yards 
cleaned in two years. The first and original process 
started in August, 1884. By this process all dirt is re- 
moved, stains taken out and colors restored; also acts 
as a disinfectant and is MOTH proof. Many testimo- 
nials from prominent Boston families and firms can be 
shown. Send postal or call, and we will give estimates. 
Beware of imitations. 


ADDRESS 


“HUB” RENOVATING COMPANY 


13 Harrison Avenue Extension, 
OPPOSITE REAR GLOBE THEATRE, 
Formerly 137 Pearl Street. 
The “‘Renovo” Process created a great sen- 
sation at the late Mechanics’ Fair. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity. 
Woman, and her right tothe franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 centsa year. Address , 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 








[TRADE-MARK. | 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 
are ay especially for those who object to Pork 
2 


Strawberr 
on the ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his food and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and many inter- 
vening points. 

For circulars and price-lists, address 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florencc, Mass. 


| GURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean 
time and th 
foal cure. I have made the disease of 
or FALLING SICKNESS aa life- 
to cure the worst cases, 


remedy. Give a and Post Office. 
H. G. ROOT, . C., 183 Pec rl Stes New York, 


KCENICS| 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take 
PILLS 

BROWN & CO.’S 

WINE OF COCA XERXES. "ors bot. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 


TS PAPER 





For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ot “1 Hi A. +. and 


these, 
r than 
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FINANCIAL RESULTS OF N. E. W. 8. 
BAZAAR. 


MassacuvsetTts WomMAN Seas, | 
Association, 3 PaAkk STREET, 
Tron, Marcu 22, 1 
To THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUES,— 
Dear Friends: For-the information of 
the many helpers who worked so heartily 
for the N. E. Woman Suffrage Bazaar, we 
give the following detailed statement of 
receipts and expenditures : 
GROSS RECEIPTS. 
From Sales of Tables........ $6,108.93 
“ Donatio’ 590.00 


MS 2.4 seeeee oe . 
“ Tickets sold Leagues,&c. 656.81 
431.50 


“ Tickets sold at Hall... 
Total cocccccovccscccccocescecsons Qepleee 


EXPENDITURES. 
Commissions paid Leagues for 





sale of Tickets........... 287.54 
Provisions bought for Café... 872.67 
Sugar, &c., for Confectionery 140.85 
Calendars, Photographs and 
BREN. 0 dvce vcee cove occ Te 
Rent of Music Hall.......... 1,200.00 
Carpenter Work.......+++0++ 131.45 
Help, Ticket-sellers, &c...... 299.41 
I v6 4040-0 040054 - 258.41 
Advertising and Printing.... 303.65 
Circulars, Posta, Stamps, 
Envelopes, Cards, Tickets, 
Books, Stationery......... 541.16 
Music, Evening Entertain- 
ments, and Sundries...... 379.20 
$4,574.71 
Net Receipts....... ovecececese «++ $3,212.53 


The net receipts of the Bazaar were only 
about 41.4 per cent. of its gross receipts. 
But the above expenditures were not all ex- 
penses, being in part paid for goods after- 
wards sold or consumed, which helped to in- 
crease the gross receipts above stated. The 
uctual expenses were about $3,000; and 
these included a week’s lodging for dele- 
gates in attendance on the tables, and more 
than a thousand free meals given delegates 
ut the restaurant. No charge is madein the 
Bazaar account for the invaluable services 
of our State Organizer, rendered during 
the year, and paid entirely by the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association from 
the funds of the previous year. 

Of the above net receipts, according to 
the original agreement, one-half, or $1,606.- 
26, was appropriated to the work of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and the other half, or $1,606.27, was placed 
to the credit of the six States taking part 
in the Bazaar, in proportion to their respec- 
tive sales, as follows: 





Kansas ..eeessseeee eeecccces $144.02 
Vermont....... . 105.69 
Michigan..... 132.74 
Pennsylvania 84.31 
Maine ....... cecccce 70.57 
Massachusetts......- eoos+ oe 1,068.94 

——_—— $1,606.27 


The total net proceeds of Massachusetts 
from the Bazaar were $2,137.88; one-half 
of this, or $1,068.94, went to the American 
W.S. A., and of the remaining $1,068.94, 
one-half, or $534.47, went into the Massa- 
chusetts treasury ; the other half, $534.47, 
has been returned to the leagues in propor- 
tion to their respective gross sales. 

The net proceeds from Massachusetts 
tables being $2,137.88, and the amount to 
be distributed among the leagues being 
$534.47 (or twenty-five per cent. of the en- 
tire net receipts realized by Massachusetts 
from the Bazaar), the proportion is as 
uearly as possible one-ninth of the respec- 
tive gross sales to be refunded to each 


tuble. 
The total gross sales of tables of States 


were as follows: 


KGNGAS cccccccccsccccccccccs $349.13 
Vermont... .ccccessccccccess 256.34 
Michigan .....+++. Veccccscces 821.72 
Pennsylvania ..seceveseess 204.37 
FOO 171.09 
Massachusetts .... seeseeeees 4,806.28 
$6,108.93 





The gross sales of Massachusetts were 
as follows: 


ABEOVER ccceccscccccccocccce $72.62 
AMESDULY ooccsccesecseesies 47.98 
BOSOM cc cccccccccccccceseses 631.39 
BrOGRtOR cccccessss + ences 78.85 
Brook line..ccccccccccccccece 700.75 
BelmOnst.. ...ccccccccssscce 94.25 
CHOIGES . oo cccccccccsccccces $4.04 
COMORES... osc cavcccocccose 48.10 
Charlestown . ....ccccsccces 62.79 
Qe cccepcccccceccccccese . 573.82 
Cambridge.....seeceseseeces 190.00 
Dorchester .....cccccccce.ss> 234.00 
VGH coccccccccccseocceses 77.32 
Hast BestoB.. ccccccccccece 61.88 
Fitchburg..ccccccccccccscees 27.89 
BENNRic ccc cccsseveccecoes ° 34.35 
Haverhill ......scceeeees coos 41.00 
a Rise HkS+ 0O86bRCR R48? 51.21 
Hyde Park ......02....0000. 37.41 
L@xXington ..ccccccccsccscove 209.35 
Leominster.........-seee.+e- 50.13 
LOWTIENCE occccccess.-ceccces 25.17 
Marblehead .........sseceeee 18.54 
TUQMBMCREE ccc ccccccecescccce 80.95 
North Abington............+ 67.91 
PR ncn. 6s sb bee csonsveceess 53.22 
WHGSERAM 2... .ccces+.ccccce 111.59 
New Bedford ........0.ss0e+ 58. 

NOW ssc cccccegcctqecsscce 154.52 
PlYMOUtD...ccecessssveccees 75.08 
SED occcccosccccscudonces 35.97 
BUREN oc cocccicceccesos 63.80 
South Boston ........... enpe 57.00 
WORSE ss cccceceeses cocce 67.68 
Weymouth............6. oon 35.85 
Working Women....... .... 76.66 
WERGEO 0c cece cecevccccssi 41.14 
WH 8085085556 oCSe ccccee 27 
WORUIINE So svc ctese.sccceces 95.75 
Wi DED anccashcccagvecse 21.87 
Personal Contributions...... 210.74 

$4,806.28 





The Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association have 
voted to expend its proportion of proceeds 
in the States which took part in the 
Bazaar. 


The books of the Bazaar are at the office 
of the Massachusetts W. 8. A.. No. 3 Park 
Street, and are open to inspection. Any 
further explanation will be cheerfully ren- 
dered. Yours respectfally, 

AMANDA M. LOUGEE, 
Treas. N. EZ. W. 8S. Bazaar. 
Harriet W. SEWALL, 

Treas. Mass. W. 8S. A. 


Joun L. WAITING 
H. B. BLACKWELL, } Auditors. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ 


The regular Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at the Hotel Brunswick, Fifth Avenue 
(entrance on 27th Street), New York, on 
Saturday, March 31, 1888. 

Members are requested to assemble at 
12 M. for a business session, which will be 
followed by a luncheon and social gather- 
ing. 

At 1.45 P. M., a brief business meeting 
of the New York Associatioa of Collegiate 
Alumnz will be held. 

‘The remainder of the afternoon will be 
devoted to a discussion of “‘Methods of 
Admission to Colleges.”” Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer and Miss Lucy M. Salmon 
will speak on **The Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of the Certificate System,” and 
“The Desirability of a Unity of Standard.” 

Members who desire board are recom- 
mended to the Hotel Albert, 1lth Street 
and University Place, where rooms may 
be had at $1.50 per day, and meals at the 
same rate or a la carte. 

Tickets for tle luncheon (price $1.50) 
should be engaged at once of Miss Alive 
Williams, chairman of the committee on 
entertainment, 9 West 39th Street, New 
York. MARION TALBOT, Sec’y. 

66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mar. 22, 1888. 











THE PHILOSOPHY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs. Anne E. Damon read the following 
excellent paper at a recent meeting of the 
Concord Woman Suffrage League: 


The subject of equal suffrage brings 
with it equal education and equal work, 
woman's rights in general, as the equal of 
man. As it is sometimes discussed at 
present, it would seem as if there were 
some antagonisin between the sexes, but 
that is contrary to nature. Every heart 
protests against it. We must look else- 
where for an expianation of the one-sided 
state of affairs in many matters of public 
interest. It often happens that a law 
which to a higher civilization seems op- 
pressive, was, when framed, a beneficent 
one, limiting some lawless cruelty, or alle- 
viating a worse law, itself a remnant of 
the past. Some custom that bears unjust- 
ly upon whole classes of people may be a 
relic of rougher times, when it was needed 
for the protection of those very classes. 

It was quite natural when among the 
primitive tribes of men the management 
of public affairs consisted chiefly in fight- 
ing for a chance to get food, or fighting 
for existence with other tribes, that. the 
mothers and children should be kept in 
safety while the men were out, and that 
meanwhile they should prepare the food 
for all. % 

It is easy to see how the making of gar- 
ments and all domestic occupations should 
fall to the women’s share of work. 

With the growth of nations and the im- 
provement of the art of fighting, when 
armies were organized and disciplined so 
that war was the great duty and interest 
of men, domestic life, the narrow, shel- 
tered life of the home, became more and 
more associated with women. War and 
all other public interests were left to the 
will, the power aud the activities of men. 
This was all very well under the circum- 
stances. We hear that some tribes had 
fighting women, and occasionally, all 
through the records of the past centuries, 
we see some woman taking a prominent 
part in the counsels and even the wars of 
the people, but only as rare exceptions. 
The care of the children of any race is in- 
compatible with the hard experiences of 
war, and that care is the natural charge 
of woman. 

As civilization advanced, more powerful 
weapons were used in fighting, fewer and 
fewer men in proportion to the whole 
were needed to protect the communities 
from marauding neighbors, or to fight for 
coveted possessions. More were occupied 
in the useful and productive arts of life. 
Home government became more a matter 
of law and principle than of force. Still, 
the councils of nations and communities 
were composed wholly of men, who made 
laws for all, and as a body, women had no 
voice even in matters relating most close- 
ly to their own interests. I see nothing 
that stood in the way of the co-vperation 
of the sexes in government, except that 
the change from force to thought was 
gradual and partial, and the exclusively 
domestic employments of women went on 
by force of habit and custom. 

These habits and customs became so 
rigid that while men were developing by 
action and by careful study to high at- 
tainments in knowledge and statesman- 
ship, women did very little toward work- 
ing with numbers of people, either men or 
women. ‘hey were denied the opportu- 
nity of education, and came to be con- 
sidered generally inferior to men. What- 
ever wth of mind or knowledge indi- 
viduals may have attained to was only in- 
fluential in the small circle of their own 
families and friends. Doubtless they had 
their indirect influence in public affairs, but 
it was a matter of chance whether the best 
or the worst women were near the seat of 
power. It is well known that some of the 

t events of history have been affected 
‘or good or evil by the families and favor- 





ites of rulers, and some dire calamities, 








like the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
have been precipitated by women near the 
throne. As superior women have always 
had. their thoughts on public topics, and 
as all kinds of men listen to the women 
who have gained their respect and affec- 
tion, we may think that the world owes 
much to good and wise women all along its 
history. 

Although, asa rule, public business has 
been the exclusive care of men in the past, 
and careful education solely their privi- 
lege, still, secluded as they were, women 
were not very differentfrom men. It must 
needs be, then, thet in course of time the 
question should arise among the superior 
classes of both sexes why women should 
not enjoy the same privileges of education 
as men,and why they should not say their 
word in matters affecting themselves and 
their children, and the whole public wel- 
fare, as well as men, and in the same sim- 
ple way, by the vote. In the last thirty 
years this question has come up with irre- 
sistible persistency. No one can tell where 
it arose. Perhaps students of Plato were 
startled to hear him saying that ‘in the 
administration of the State, neither a 
woman as a woman, bor & man as a man, 
has any special functions, but the gifts are 
equally diftused in both sexes.” 

All English-speaking countries are now 
deeply aroused to. the importance of the 
subject, and other nations are not far be- 
hind them. When an idea springs up all 
over the world at once, there is little hope 
of its being suppressed. Plainly the time 
is ripe for it. ‘Che truth will be heard, and 
after opposition enough to test its genuine- 
ness, becomes acknowledged and. respect- 
ed by all. 

In our own country a few brave souls 
have worked hard to bring about the day 
of equal rights and equal suffrage. With 
little sympathy, amid constant opposition 
and sneering criticism, they have gone 
right on, sustained by their own clear 
vision of the future. In these days of 
quick communication, the spread of truth 
is very rapid, and this reform having 
passed through the stages of ridicule and 
bitter sneering, is now gravely discussed 
in legislatures throughout the enlightened 
world. Its opponents think it worth while 
to bring out all their forces—petitions 
from the most conservative families, and 
protests from the best intellect they can 
command, ‘The generation of bright young 
people just coming into action can hardly 
realize what scorn has been heaped upon 
those who ventured to say that women 
were capable of fitting themselves for the 
most responsible positions of public and 
private life. Many of the arguments that 
used to be urged against equal rights seem 
to them too childish even to have been 
seriously offered. The-natural inferiority 
of women, an argument so long the strong- 
hold of the enemy, has no force for them. 
They have seen for themselves that the 
average college girl is not behind the aver- 
age college boy. That there are ignorant 
classes of women, they see is as true as 
that there are ignorant classes of men, and 
no more so. They see women working (in 
small numbers yet) in every trade and pro- 
fession, even those which were thought to 
require the superior brain of man, and the 
emoluments of which were supposed to be 
his peculiar spoils. The demand that 
woman shall have a right to earn her liv- 
ing in other than ill-paid domestic em- 
ployments is so universal as to be little 
disputed. This idea of a woman’s earning 
her own living in men’s work is one that 
many good men have disliked to entertain. 
Why should she wish to take that aggres- 
sive and unwomanly position? They think 
only of those to whom a good home fur- 
nishes ample comfort, occupation and af- 
fection. The thousands and thousands of 
women who have no such homes supplied 
to them can bitterly answer the question. 

In claiming that government will be 
better with universal suffrage than with 
manhood suffrage alone, we argue partly 
from the fact that all domestic, social, ed- 
ucational and religious undertakings flour- 
ish best when both sexes work together. 
No thoughtful person would say that the 
sex in power have made the laws for their 
own special benefit, or intentionally to 
the disadvantage of women. 

Fortunately, a love of woman and a 
desire to protect and favor her is one of 
the strongest instincts of the other sex. It 
is just at this point that opposition to giv- 
ing woman the ballot comes, in the minds 
of many good and intelligent men. They 
are conscious that a A mean to give 
women all the good things of life, and 
they think that legislative bodies of men 
are able to do everything they set out to 
do. They fear lest by sharing in public 
affairs women will lose their distinctive 
qualities—lest they will cease to be wom- 
anly—lest mothers will cease to devote 
themselves to their children. They fear 
disorder and confusion in the community 
if women vote, from their inexperience of 
the ways of the world, which means the 
ways of men ;—but, after all, it is coming 
to be seen that the ways of women are 
quite as good, and the ways of mixed 
ussemblies are better still. 

They need fot fear. Women have 
quick perceptions, and their instincts of 
propriety and modesty are strong. All 
the restraining and enlightening influences 
of society will have even fuller play than 
now, and the inconveniences of the new 
order of things are little to be dreaded. 
Reports of new and venturesome commu- 
nities tell us that they have actually tried 
the experiment—that for several years 
women have yoted on the same terms as 
men, and that no harm has come to homes 
or public order. On the contrary, all are 
pleased—some very much to their sur- 
prise. 

In our own old and conservative State, 
the ballot is not Paw gained. Some of the 
results of the labors of equal suffragists, 
or of the long-despised woman’s rights 
workers are, that women are admitted to 
all employments for which they are qual- 
ified,—that there are ample educational 
facilities for all who have courage to use 
them, and that many unjust laws have 
been changed. 

That we are still in a transition state of 





woman's work is shown by the fact that 
she is not judged by the same standards as 
man. If she does well she is over-praised 
as if it were something remarkable; but 
all this will pass away. The woman ques- 
tion is fairly before the people, and it must 
be settled. 

One of the strongest reasons why per- 
sopally I desire the equality of the sexes 
before the law, is that so many women, 
having great questions broaght practivally 
before them, would rise up out of narrow, 
petty lives, and become more thoughtful, 
more intelligent, more cheerful, and every 
way happier and more efficient members 
of home and society. 

In every community there are minds in 
all stages of advancement. ‘There are 
what we call people of average intelli- 
gence; there are those who are many 
years behind the thought of the times,— 
practically asleep to the issues of the pres- 
ent; and there are those who see far into 
the future. These different classes of 
people see things so differently that the 
end of discussion is not yet. 

The voices of the past debate with the 
voices of the future, and rejoice or mourn 
over the steady advance of the new ideas. 
But the fearful and the hopeful alike look 
forward with Dr. Harris, who said several 
years ago, that ‘‘the acknowledgment of 
woman as the equal of man, even to the 
governing power, is a fact of the near 
future.” 





Ranp & Cranp, at No. 3 Park Street, have 
fine watches, jewels, gold and silver spoons, and 
a@ great variety of useful and beautiful goods, 
choice and uniqu: articles of their own manufact- 
ure. Best of all, they are honorable and fair- 
dealing men, a fact which, in this class of arti- 
cles, is of especial importance. We take pleas- 
ure in calling attention to their advertisement 
in this paper. 





Lapres are cordially invited to inspect the 
latest Spring novelties at the millinery parlors of 
Mrs. J. M. Coburn and Miss M. L. Byrne. On 
Wednesday and Thursday a line of Pattern Hats 
and Bonnets will be shown. 120 Tremont Street, 
Room 2, Philipps Building. 





You will be thoroughly pleased with gloves 
from Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 





Tue popular blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, is having a tremendous sale this season. 
Nearly everybody takes it. Try it yourself. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economica! 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Royat Bakine PowpeERs Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


Soring Overeoats 


Ready for immediate use, 


In Our Retail Clothing Department. 











Vi Je have taken special pains this season in manu- 
facturing an exceptionally choice stock of 
fine Overcoats for Spring wear. 

A large proportion of the lots are made from for- 
eign goods, manufactured expressly for, and im- 
ported by, ourselves, and are such as are not to 
be found elsewhere. 

The greatest degree of care has been taken with 
regard to the proper shrinking of the materials be- 
fore cutting, the selection of suitable trimmings, 
and the quality of workmanship—all the work being 
done in our own work-shops on the premises, by ex- 
perienced hands, under careful supervision. 

Our customers are assured that garments may be 
selected from this stock which will be as satisfactory in 
every respect as though made to order—the price be- 
ing from five to ten dollars less on each garment 
than for the same materials when made up to meas- 
ure. . 

The general range of prices is from $12 to $28— 
the latter price for best West-of-England goods, with 
rich, durable silk lining. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


Send 5c. postage and get free 40 full 
M US| C size pages latest Vosw bea | Pomel 
mental pieces. Agents wanted. $50 
to $100 a month, and $2,500 in " 


Musical Galaxy, 408 Wash. St., Boston, 


PEERLESS DYES 2:t5:'Satecm 











; Near the Ebbitt House, 





SPECIAL NOTICES, — 


New Women's Ci - 
March 26,350 P.M. Mr. Stejira Fukuza 
speak on the State of Education in Japan. 





Gupte Notice,—Mar. 25, Women’s Educational 
and ndustriat Union, 7 Boylston Street, 3 P.M. 
Subject: “What the German Poets say about 
Woman.” “ Blackboard Talk” by Mrs. Kate Gan. 
nett Wells, at2 P. M. 





Lady of Ex desires a few more pupils 
in music, Will go out of city. Terms moderate, 
Address M. L. H., care of this office. 





ion for an invalid. Also to do plain sewing and but. 
ton-holes. Address Mrs. A., WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
References given. ° 


Wanted—A situation as do plata sewing compan. 





Seamstress—By the day or week, at reasonable 
terms. All kinds of sewing, trimming and finishing 
costumes after leaving dress-maker’s hands. Also 
odd jobs of re gr and repairing. Children’s 
clothes fitted and finished. Address Miss B., 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





Lessons in French, Latin, German and English. 
Clear, helpful teaching and rapid progress for pupils 
of all ages. Apply from 2 to 4 P. M., or address by 
letter, room 11, No. 11 Hamilton Place. 





MT. CARROLL SEMINARY ster superior ad 

vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 

Industrial Home School for Girls, 
PINE OLIPP COTTAGE, DEDHAM, MASS 
Address the Principal, 

L. W. WILLsSOoN. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


PRIVATE TEACHING. 


A graduate from the Framingham Normal School 
and the Mass. Normal Art School, poet had wide 
and varied experience in teaching, both in America 
and England, would like private pupils, either in Kin- 
dergarten and Common School subjects, or in Paint- 
ing and Modelling. Miss Howard, 92 Chandler St. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES a TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI8S HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 


St, Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, July 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
request special terms will be made at hotels or in 

rivate families for the accommodation of the mem- 

ers of the Institute. 

For further information, address 


MISS 8S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 


Boston DRESS-CUTTING School, 


37 Winter St., MRS. B. A. STEARNS. 
Improved Tailor’s Method of Cutting Taught. 
PATTERNS CUT TO ORDER. 


LELIA J, ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


BOSTON MENDING BUREAU, 


13 TREMONT ROW, ROOM 16, 


All kinds of mending thoroughly done. Garments 
made, renovated and re-made at reasonable prices 
Orders solicited for work at residence. 


Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, D. 0. 





B. 





























Hours for Meals: TABLE EXCELLENT. 
BREAKFAST, 8 to 10 A. M, 
LUNCH, 12 t0 2 P. M. ‘Terme, 91.59 00,98 per day 
Dixwkit, 607 P. M. MRS. D, S. SHOCKHAM, 
Same Hours on Sundays. PROPRIETOR. 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


The Boston Publishing Company, Boston, Mass., 
eave euaene w BOOK. PRO ae TON 
or the 
AND FREE THape!” Wecih give to any 

y who will send us three subscribers, A Pair of 
Hand-Sewed Fine Shoes, which retail for $4.00. 
These shoes took the prize at the last Mechanics 
Fair, held in Boston, 1887. We want an agent in 
every school district. One agent sold 10 books in 
the first half-day. Oatfit free on receipt of stamp. 
Books and shoes delivered free in any part of the U.S. 


SHOPPING. 


Parties living at a distance from shopping centres, 
will find it for their advan © to correspond with 
the Subscriber. Having considerable = lence, can 
guarantee that all orders will be execu promptly 
and with taste and economy. Particular attention 
given to the selection of Dry and Fancy Goods, 
also materials for Artistic Needle - work, &c. 
All orders must be seqempantet Dy, cash, Commission 
8 per cent. Miss M——; Woman’s Journal 
ce, 3 Park Street, Boston 

—Mrs. Lucy Stone, Rev. Annie 
above. 





Massa, References 
H. Shaw. Address 38 





FOR LADIES! 








SENSIBLE WC 


Thousands now in use ? 
descriptive circular, FERRIS 
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SUSAN C. ¥ 


TeRMs—$2.50 a 
torthree months, 

Cius RaTES— 

BosTON OFFIC 
are for sale and st 

The Pennsylvan 
Philadelphia, 700 
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1. Any person v 
the toffice — wi 
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responsible for the 
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must pay all arre¢ 
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{Entered at the 
class matter. } 


ON 
BY 1 


I had not know 
Until I heard i 
By the quick g: 
And by the ma 

On Eas 


“Yea, thou art 
“Dead long agc 
Thy sealéd eyes 
The Lord of Li 


On Eas 
I said, “One thi 
With all your b 


To make my gr: 
That by His foo 

On East 
Then in the dim 
Ere over darkne 
They wrought t 
The mould abov 

For Eas 
I felt His footst 
Felt the sweet, : 
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“For thee have 

On East 
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A friend writes 
“Tam glad to tell 
are registering th 
year, and of our 
tions. That th 
wanted to, not 
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Vote again this y« 
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